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WORDS THAT LIVE, 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 
Speak not the word that temper speeds 
To your quick lip, 
The thrust is but the power that breeds 
The gall we sip. 
Look in the heart of man, you'll find 
Such words live long, 
And when you speak let only thoughts most kind 
Conduct your song. 


JANUAR Y. 
Always a night from old to new! 
Night and the healing balm of sleep! 
Each morn is New Year’s morn come true, 
Morn of a festival to keep. 


Only a night from old to new; 
Only a sleep from night to morn. 
The new is but the old come true; 
Each sunrise sees a new year born. 


STUDENT LIFE IN PARIS. 


BY PAULINE CUSHING, 


Here is good news for those wishing to go to Paris 
to study, but who have insufficient means. And you 
who, coming from a family of millionaires, inherit 


only the airs, listen, 
For many years Paris has been the goal of the am- 


bitious American youth, and the ever increasing num- 
ber of students here and their mode of life has be- 
come a subject of much thought among resident 
‘Americans. Young men and women leave their 
homes to live in a way that would never be thought of 
except in a foreign land. Certainly, the majority of 
students do not deprive themselves of necessities, even 
though luxuries are lacking, but there is a class who 
live in actual want. 

A wealthy American says that only those who re- 
ceive calls for help know in what destitution these 
young people exist. ‘They take a tiny room with a 
stone fioor at the top of some old building because the 
They never think of having a fire, for 
fuel here is an enormous expense. They buy the 
cheapest food, whether it is nourishing or not. They 
seem to have an insane idea that they can live on al- 
most nothing and so devote all their small savings to 
lessons in their chosen art. Only last year a girl who 
was studying painting actually starved herself to 
death. She had economized so rigidly on bodily needs 
she found one morning that she could not rise. Her 
strength had utterly failed. The concierge of the 
house knew for two days that she did not go out as 
usual, but was unconcerned about so poor a tenant. 
It was not until the third day that anyone went to 
make inquiries and they were answered by death. 


rent is cheap. 


The question immediately arises, Why do such cases _, 


exist? Why do not such persons return home? 
Paris is not the only place where one may be in- 
structed. There is perhaps a mistaken idea about 
the cheapness of living in a foreign land, which makes 


advantages for study than elsewhere. So he often 


comes with insufficient means. 

The city is indeed rich in resources for every art, 
and when once amid its opportunities the student uses 
every possible means to prolong the sojourn. The 
entire atmosphere about him is that of work. Social 
obligations and constant distractions are left behind in 
America. If he can ever accomplish anything, this 
surely is the place in which to do it. These young 
aspirants do not reckon on loss of health as a result of 
miserly living, or they are prehaps too proud to let 
anyone know of their privations. At last they find 
they have not money enough to return if they would, 
and they are obliged to ask help from strangers, al- 
though compatriots. Many are the tickets for home 
which are given every year in response to these ap- 
peals. 

Do you wonder that benefactors, knowing such sad 
results of ambition, have said something must be 
done! Within a few years they have established two 
homes, accommodating a limited number. Old 
houses were taken for the purpose, which signifies 
many inconveniences, and plain living is furnished at 
small expense. These have been a boon to many, but 
the women, who inaugurated the idea, have been plan- 
ning for something better. Now they make public 
an enterprise which promises much. Work has al- 
ready begun upon a large building lot on the rue de 
Berri, located in the newer and most attractive part of 
Paris and within walking distance of the centre of the 
city. There is to be an imposing edifice erected bear- 
ing the name of “The American Institute.” There 
will be over one hundred rooms for students, besides 
several large parlors, a library, and dining-room so ar- 
ranged as to become one great hall for concerts or 
lectures. The whole upper floor is to be reserved for 
well-lighted studios and an art gallery. To this, many 
prominent French artists have promised one or more 
contributions. 

I may mention that Puvis de-Chavannes, whose 
work is in our Boston library, is much interested in 
this enterprise, as is also Mme. Breton, and, naturally, 
the American painter, Bridgeman. 

The library is to receive equal gifts. The distin- 
guished writers of France have assured one volume of 
all their works. 

The building will be lighted by electricity, quite a 
contrast to candles, and heated throughout by ste2m. 
To have an entire house comfortably heated is here 
considered as an American extravagance. We smiled 
to hear two Parisiennes say, “We are really quite 
American because we like our rooms so warm.” How 
do you think they accomplish it? They have a tiny 
stove on wheels which they roll from one room into 
another. It remains in one place perhaps an hour, 
and then is pushed onward with a copious escape of 
gas until the whole apartment is “heated.” Decidedly 
American, are they not? Elevators, too, are to be 
furnished in the institute. That will bring another 
shock to this people, who, whether rich or poor, climb 
long flights of stairs without complaint. In the 
newer buildings an elevator may sometimes be found, 
but often a fee is charged for its use, or in addition to 
this, one may employ it only for ascent. If work can 
be continued as rapidly as it has begun, the edifice will 
be completed in a year. . 

Miss Smedley has had the chief care of this phil- 
anthropy, and it is by her personal efforts that the 
greater part of the money has been raised. A large 
endowment fund was essential before anything could 
be undertaken, but now the future success of the in- 


stitute seems assured, Miss Smedley objects strongly 


signify much more than that. 

No student is to be admitted without passing ex- 
aminations. These may be taken here or in New 
York. The Paris committee of examination and 
counsel has in part the following names: Mme. Breton, 
Dubois, the director of the Conservatoire, Constance, 
and Massenet. ‘That of New York, Depew, Dam- 
rosch, Seid], and others. Each applicant is to be 
judged as to his amount of talent and for what he is 
fitted, as the committee express it, “to see if he be 
‘called’ to his art.” If he stands the test, he may enter 
the institute, whether or not he has means to pay for 
living expenses. Of course the rich are not excluded, 
but to all those who pay the same amount is to be 
charged. One dollar per day is the price anticipated. 

All teachers, whether of sculpture, architecture, 
literature, painting, or music, have agreed to reduce 
tuition to pupils of the institute. The lessons may 
be taken in the building or outside. Students will 
be advised as to instructors, but they will have abso- 
lute freedom of choice. 
made of importance and will probably be included in 
certain examinations. A “prix de Paris” is to be 
founded, similar to the “prix de Rome,” to be received 
through competitive examinations. This signifies a 
sum of money sufficient at least for one year’s ex- 
penses. 

Soirees are to be regularly held, to which only peo- 
ple of culture and artists are to be invited,—artists 
in the broadest sense of the word; those who have 
chosen their profession for the love of it, and who 
shall bring inspiration to all who meet them. 

Such at least is the plan and expectation of Miss 
Smedley and her associates for student life in Paris,— 
that, brought into contact with the best representa- 
tives of every art, the young Americans will find all 
influences to be educational and every environment 
helpful. 


MUSEUM WORK WITH CLASSES. 


BY J. M. ARMS, BOSTON, 


In considering the subject of museum work with 
classes, we will be true to the present good method of 
studying geography and kindred branches, and will 
begin at home,—that is, with our own schools and 
our own museum, 

We are teachers with classes of from twenty to fifty 
children. We have in our midst a museum of min- 
erals, rocks, plants, and animals. Are there any bonds 
uniting these two institutions—the school and the 
natural history museum—or do they stand isolated 
and apart, powerless to receive help on the one hand, 
or to give it on the other? 

In seeking an answer to this question we will look at 
our subject from two different points of view: First, 
let us determine the possibleinfluence of museum work 
upon those classes of children which have received 
little or no observational training in the school upon 
our common minerals, plants, or animals; and, sec- 
ondly, the influence of the museum upon those classes 
which have heen wisely directed and well trained in 
observation work. 

Let us understand at the outset that whenever it is 
possible to divide a class of fifty children into two divi- 
sions—taking one division to the museum at a time— 
it should be done. For obvious reasons the smaller 
the class, the larger and the better the resultsobtained. 
It is impossible for a class of forty children to do 
museum work which will be very satisfactory to the 
teacher. This fact, however, is not a sufficient reason 


The languages are to be- 
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for never attempting museum work. When the divi- 
sion of the class is not practicable take your large 
number of children to the museum, and do the best 
you can in face of difficulties. Meanwhile, let us work 
with all our might to hasten the time which is surely 
coming when more favorable conditions will exist for 
obtaining the desired results. 

The teacher who takes to the museum a class which 
has had no previous observational training is obliged 
to instruct the children by telling them what to see. 
She becomes a lecturer and the children receive more 
or less according to their power of receptivity, and 
the teacher’s power of presenting the subject in a 
simple and orderly manner. The roguish child and 
ihe “original genius” usually illustrate the centrifugal 
force, and constantly tend to fly off at a tangent, which 
causes confusion in the main body, and lessens the 
general result for good. 

This class of children are apt to regard the museum 
as “a place where curiosities are kept,” and once 
within its walls are prone to make an impetuous rush 
for “the biggest curiosity of all.” 

Notwithstanding these facts, the visits of the un- 
trained children to the museum are by no means un- 
productive of good. Generally speaking, they tend to 
create an interest in nature and nature’s ways—an in- 
terest which may grow into love, and become a life- 
long source of pure enjoyment. ‘These visits also 
quicken interest in the children’s studies, especially 
in the language, drawing, reading, and geography les- 
sons; again, they stimulate the natural desire of the 
young to make collections, and by so doing bring the 
child into closer relationship with this wonderful 
earth and its marvelous plant and animal life. 
Speaking broadly, we should say that these visits were 
stepping-stones to a larger and more intelligent in- 
terest, and as such are greatly needed by our boys and 
girls. 

Secondly, let us consider the scope and influence of 
museum work when it is made supplementary to 
school work. In this case the classes have been 
trained by simple lessons on minerals, plants, and ani- 
mals. In the course on animals they have worked on 
- star fishes, sea urchins, claims, oysters, snails, lobsters, 
crabs, and insects. After this course, or still better, 
after completing one large group of animals, such as 
the spiny-skinned animals, they visit the museum. 
With blocks or note-books in hand they enter room J. 
Here they find star fishes and sea urchins similar to 
those they have worked upon, and also what seems to 
them an endless number of different specimens. 
They observe the few and many armed sea-stars, the 
high and low domes of the urchins, “the big bouncing 
spines,” and “the queer little stumps,” “the long, 
sharp needles” and “the wee little mites” of the sand- 
dollars. 

They write down briefly some of their observations. 
Then each child selects whatever sea-star or urchin he 
chooses, and tells in writing why it interests him. 

rom room J the children go to room K, where are 
the bivalves and univalves. They reeognize in the 
model of the clam the double tube or siphon, “the big 
almost infinite 
variety of form and coloring of the univalves; the 


foot” and “the put-out mantle. 


short, straight tubes, and the spirals with few or many 
twists attract the girls; while, as a rule, the boys “see 
more” in the lobsters and crabs when they reach these 
in the adjoining balcony. Iere also are the insects, 
Which are observed in the order that they have been 
studied, beginning with the locusts, grasshoppers, and 
dragon-flies, which grow in a direct and simple way, 
and ending with the butterflies, bees, and flies, which 
develop by an indirect and complex process, 

While the visits of the untrained children to the 
museum may be called information lessons in which 
the teacher does the greater part of the work, these 
visits are information and discovery lessons in which 
the children do most of the work. 


It may be that the elass has taken a few lessons on 


the back-boned animals,— the fish, frog, turtle, bird, 
and cat. If so, they visit rooms L, M, and N, while 
the birds in upper balcony and rooms adjoining teach 
many useful lessons on the adaptation of structure to 
habit. 

After each visit to the museum every child writes 
an account of what he has seen, which is a language 
and science lesson combined. ‘These descriptions are 
often pleasant surprises to the teacher, and some- 
times show a charming originality of thought. 

So far we have spoken of museum work for the 
children of elementary schools. This work is chiefly 
observational. Older pupils, or those of high school 
age, do more comparative and inferential work. 
They compare, for instance, some of the ancient forms 


of life, as shown in rooms G and H, with the forms . 


living to-day; or in room I they compare tlie same 
bones in different animals, noting their general 
similarity in structure and their variations in details. 
Such comparative work is extremely valuable, both 
from a scientific and an educational point of view. 
These pupils are better able to grasp the underlying 
principle of a natural classification which seeks to find 
expression in the synoptic collection of room K, 
where the animal kingdom is represented by carefully 
selected forms, from its simplest to its most complex 
manifestation. 

It will be noticed that in all this work we presup- 
pose some training in natural history on the part of 
the teacher, just as we presuppose some knowledge of 
numbers on the part of the teacher of arithmetic. 

The untrained teacher may take her class to the 
museum, and beginning with hydroids pass to coral 
skeletons and sea-anemones, then back to jelly-fishes 
and sponges, on to sea urchins, then to star fishes and 
insects, finally ending with univalves and bivalves. 
Or she may begin with the deer, then go to birds, and 
finish with the fish and turtle. But in doing this the 
teacher confuses her pupils, and fails herself to com- 
prehend, or to be influenced by, that beautiful and 
orderly arrangement of nature which our museum 
sets forth in a pre-eminent degree. 

Surely no teacher of mathematics would think of 
applying this hop-and-skip method; why should it be 
applied by so many teachers of natural history? 

In conclusion, what are the good results obtained 
when museum work supplements school work?  Be- 
sides those already mentioned, we should add the fol- 
lowing :— 

irst, museum work is an efficient aid in forming 
the habit of keen and accurate observation. 

Second, it broadens the mind’s horizon, and thus 
tends towards truer and juster generalizations. Our 
young people are quite apt to think they know a 
good deal about the subjects they study, but when 
they are brought face to face with the myriad forms 
of mineral, plant, and animal, a feeling of awe akin to 
reverence takes possession of them, as of “children of 
a larger growth.” 

In this way we accomplish another good result,— 
we substitute a healthy interest for a sensational in- 
terest. We put in the place of the child’s penchant 
for whales, boa-constrictors, and sharks or for birds 
and butterflies an intelligent and sympathetic interest 
in all living things. 

It has been recently said of one class of people who 
visit a well-known museum, “It is impossible by any 
ineans short of fireworks to attract their attention to 
Now it is this 
class of visitors we want to do away with, and we feel 


fossils less than a yard in diameter.” 


that the most effective way to accomplish our object is 
to begin with the children. 

Finally, in dealing with nature as it is—revealed by 
specimens in the schoolroom, and by lessons in the 
ield and in the museum—the children are better able 
to deal with the facts and realities of life, and are 
therefore better equipped for useful careers. ‘This 
equipment of a conscience more enlightened, of a 
mind whose horizon is broadening, and of a heart 


whose sympathies extend to the smallest of life’s chil- 
dren, cannot fail to produce a greatly enlarged capac- 
ity for rightly-directed effort, which, in its turn, will 
bring about the realization of some of the brightest 
and best possibilities of the human race. 


CHAPTERS IN UNITED STATES HIS. 
TORY.*— (VL) 


BY CHARLES MORRIS, 


THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC, 


The close of the contest of England and France in 
America left ngland master of the situation as far 
But this lordship of Eng- 
There was a third 


as France was concerned, 
Jand was largely on paper only. 


party to the dispute, the aboriginal owners of the 


territory, who were in actual possession, and were not 
likely to give up their ancient patrimony without a 
strugyle for its ownership. 

The region in dispute, that lying between the Ohio 
river and the great lakes, was for the most part one 
continuous forest, broken only by streams, rocks, 
reaches of prairie, or an occasional Indian clearing 
planted with maize. The English claim to this vast 
outreach of forest land was indicated only by a few 
small forts, hundred of miles apart, and garrisoned 
only by an ensign and sergeant and a dozen or so of 
men. In their haste to supplant the French builders 
of these forts, the newcomers were blind to their 
dangers from the Indians, on whom, indeed, they 
often depended for supplies. Yet few and small as 
these forts were they had alarmed the wandering 
savage. Ile had become in a measure attached to the 
french, who treated him with courtesy and dwelt 
with him in his village on terms of intimacy. But he 
had been taught by them to hate the colder and sterner 
Knglish, and it was a sore allliction to his eyes that he 
could not paddle his birch-bark canoe over the waters 
of his native land without seeing the hated British 
flag, and feeling that he was being robbed of his birth- 
right by strangers from a far distant land. 

‘he Indian tribes occupying this region were the 
Senecas, and Iroquois tribe, and the Algonquin, Dela- 
ware, Shawnees, Miamis, Wyandotts, Pottawatamies, 
Ottaways, Ojibways, and Hurons. Among those 
many tribes the man of most power and importance 
was an Ottaway chief named Pontiac. He is said to 
have been a Catawba prisoner, adopted into this tribe, 
hut by force of intellect he had risen to be the leading 
chief, and “the king and lord of the northwest.” He 
Was a man of integrity and humanity, according to 
the code of Indian morals, dauntless in courage and 
fertile in resources, and had gained the high respect, 
almost the adoration, of all the surrounding nations. 


At this time he was about fifty years of age, a man of ° 


very dark complexion, medium height, powerful 
frame and haughty bearing, with all the eraft and 
subtlety of the Indian nature, and more than its ordi- 
nary ability. 

This man, more farseeing than his savage com- 
patriots, saw clearly that the invaders had come to 
stay, and that if not exterminated now while weak, 
they would exterminate the Indians when strong. 
French traders told him that their people across the 
waters did not propose to submit to defeat, but that a 
fleet bearing a great army was already on its way to 
the St. Lawrence. Thus encouraged, Pontiae organ- 
ized in 1762 a great confederacy of the Indian tribes, 
for the purpose of attacking the English forts, laying 
waste their settlements, and driving them from the 
land. All the forts were to be attacked on a single 
day,entered bystealth or treachery,and their garrisons 
slaughtered, after which the scattered settlers could 
casily be destroyed and the Indian patrimony regained. 

The day fixed for the attack was that of a certain 
change of the moon in May, 1763. Messengers were 
sent in every direction through the forest, bearing to 
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distant tribes the red-stained tomahawk and blood- 
tinged belt of wampum, the signals of war. On 
April 27 a great council of chiefs was held. Pontiae 
addressed them in a long and earnest oration, dwell- 
ing on the wrongs they had received from the Kng- 
lish, saying that the French were their friends and 
were coming to their aid, and urging them to strike 
the projected blow. He found his auditors respons- 
ive to his wish, the details of the plot were completed, 
and the seventh of May was fixed as the date of the 
simultaneous assault. 

Meanwhile, secret as the savages had been, and 
warmly as they professed friendship for the English, 
come hints of the conspiracy leaked out. The officer 
in command at Fort Miami detected the bloody wam- 
pum belt in possession of the inhabitants of a village, 
who. were about to forward it to tribes in the Wabash. 
On the fifth of May, the wife of a settler in Detroit, 
who had visited an Ottawa village to purchase maple 
sugar, saw the Indians filing off the ends of their gun 
barrels. his she reported to Major Gladwin, in 
command of the fort, who at once guessed that some 
treachery was afoot. ‘The purpose of the savages was 
evidently to conceal their guns under their blankets. 
Ile soon learned the truth of the conspiracy from an 
Ojibway girl, who loved him, and put him on his 
onard. 

Detroit was the largest and most important seitle- 
ment in the disputed territory. Seated on a wide and 
majestic river, its surrounding forests, natural pre- 
serves of game, its waters stocked with fish and 
haunted by great flocks of water-fow], its climate mild, 
iis soil fertile, it attracted the whites and Indians alike, 
and Pontiae himself led the expedition against this 
leading stronghold of his foes. — 

(adwin had under him in the fort a garrison of 
1? men and eight officers. The space outside en- 
closed by a stockade contained about eighty houses, 
principally oeeupied by traders. The fort possessed 
ihree small guns and as many mortars, all of them 
In the stream outside floated two 
slightly armed vessels, The neighboring farm lands 
vere occupied by French settlers, of whom there were 
Such was the 


hardly fit for use. 


about sixty families in the vicinity. 
<ituation on the arrival of the fateful day. 

Aft about ten o’clock of the morning of May 7, 
Pontiae entered the fort at Detroit at the head of 
~i\ty selected warriors, all plumed and painted and 
wearing gaudy blankets, beneath which lay hidden 
‘heir weapons of war. Several hundred other war- 
riors lurked in the forest outside, but to the surprise 
iid chagrin of the conspirators he found the garrison 
al! drawn up under arms, the officers at their head 
vith sword and pistol. Te asked Gladwin what this 
icant, and was answered in a careless tone that the 
lien were out for exercise. Pontiac held in his hand 
i helt that was white on one side and green on the 
other. The turning of this belt in his hand was to be 
the signal for his warriors to draw their weapons and 
But the chief was in a quandary. 
Had the seeret plot 
Once during 


lovin the massacre. 
The English seemed prepared. 
heen discovered? He dared not act. 
their long talk he seemed about to give the signal. 
The watchful Gladwin at once made a slight gesture, 
Which was quickly followed by a rattle of arms and 
‘he roll of a drum. The discomfitted conspirator at 
nth led his men away without a signal made or a 
blow struck. The plot had failed. 

On the next day Pontiac came again to the fort, 
followed by a large crowd of warriors. But the gates 
Vere closed and he was told that only he could enter. 
listantly the detected conspirator threw off the dis- 
<\isc of friendship, declared war to the knife against 
the whites, and his warriors hastened to seal the 
de “inition by murdering two or three English traders 
Who had incautiously remained outside. This action 
‘as followed by a furious assault, the savages conceal- 
‘iz themselves behind houses and trees and in the in- 
“(valities of the ground, whence they poured a storm 
of bullets upon the fort. 


BOOKS ABOUT LINCOLN. 


{In preparing for Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, this list may be 
found helpful.) 
‘‘Raymond’s “Life and Administration of President 
Lincoln.” 

Greeley’s “ American Conflict.” 

Dr. J. G. Holland’s “Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 

Mrs. Stowe’s “Men of Our Times.” 

“The Life of Lincoln,” by Nicolay and Hay. 

“Abraham Lincoln: His Public Life and Services,” 
by Phebe Hanaford. 

“The Life of Abraham Lincoln,” by Francis F. 
Brown. 

“Greeley on Lincoln,” edited by Joel Benton. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” by John T. Morse, Jr. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” by Carl Schurz. 

* Abraham Lincoln,” by Charles Carleton Coftin. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

[A correlation of literature and history by way of sup- 
plementary reading in preparation for the work of each 
grade in the history of the United States. This list is 
made up entirely from the publications of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. Similar lists from 
other houses will appear from time to time. ] 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL HISTORY. 

JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR SCHOOLS. With Topics and Questions, 
Suggestive Questions and Directions, and Topics for 
Collateral Reading by F. A. Hill. With many Maps and 
Illustrations, and full Bibliographical Lists and Aids to 
Outside Reading. $1.00, net. An admirable book for 
use in the Seventh and Kighth Grades. <A descriptive ctr- 
cular containing sample pages, commendations, ete., will 
be sent to any address. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. (CORRELATED LITERA TURE.) 

IRVING'S RIP VAN WINKLE, LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
HOLLOW (New York life: Revolutionary Period), 
PHILIP OF POKONOKET.  (1675.) Witha Biographical 
Sketch. In Riverside Literature Series No. 51, paper 
covers, 15 cents, net. With No, 52,containing other Es- 
says from the Sketch Book, in one volume, linen, 40 cents, 
net, 

COOPER’S LAST OF THE MOHICANS. (1757.) 
With a Biographical Sketch, Introduction, and Notes, In 
Riverside Literature Series Nos. 95, 96, 97, 98. Paper 
covers, each number 15 cents, net. The four numbers 
bound in one volume, linen, 60 cents, net. 

WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CONDUCT, DIARY 


OF ADVENTURE, AND FAREWELL ADDRESSES. 


(1773--1796.) With Introduction and Notes. In River- 
side Literature Series No. 24. Paper covers, 15 cents, net. 
Linen, 25 cents, net. 

LONGFELLOW'S EVANGELINE. (1755--1793.) With 
Portrait, Biographical Sketch, a Sketch of Longfellow’s 
Home Life by his daughter, Alice M. Longfellow, His- 
torical Introduction, Notes, Illustrations, Map of Acadia, 
and a Pronouncing Vocabulary. In Riverside Literature 
Series No. 1, paper covers, 15 cents, net. Linen, 25 cents, 
net. 

LOWELL’S UNDER THE OLD ELM, CONCORD 
ODE, AND OTHER POEMS. (1775.) With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, Portrait, and Notes. in Riverside 
Literature Series No. 15. Paper covers, 15 cents, net. 
Bound with Vision of Sir Launfal and other poems, linen, 
40 cents, net. 

FISKE’S WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. (1775--1789.) 
With Maps and a Biographical Sketch. In Riverside 
Literature Series No. 62. Paper covers, 30 cents, net. 
Linen, 40 cents, net. 

WEBSTER’S FIRST BUNKER HILL ORATION, 
AND ORATION OF ADAMS AND’ JEFFERSON, 
(1825--1826.) In Riverside Literature Series No. 56. 
Paper covers, 15 cents, net. 

STOWE’S UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. (1852.) With an 
Introductory Sketch. In Riverside Literature Series No. 
88, paper covers, 50 cents, net. Linen, 60 cents, net. 

HOLMES’ MY HUNT AFTER THE CAPTAIN, AND 
OTHER PAPERS.  (1862.) In Riverside Literature 
Series No. 31, paper covers, 15 cents, net. Bound up with 
No. 6 (Grandmother’s Story, etc.), linen, 40 cents, net. 

LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG SPEECH, INAUGURAL 
ADDRESSES, AND OTHER PAPERS. With Lowell's 
Essay on Lincoln. (1861--1865.) In Riverside Literature 
Series No. 32, paper covers, 15 cents, net. 

THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. Containing classic 
American Poems, set to standard music. There are in 
the book many songs pertaining to persons, places, and 
events, which illustrate topics in United States History, 
as A Ballad of the Boston Tea Party, The Sword of Bun- 


ker Hill, Ode for Washington's Birthday, etc. Paper, 30 
cents; Boards, 40 cents, net. 

A descriptive circular giving the Table of Contents of 
each number of the Riverside Literature Series, and a 
table showing the different grades in which the Series is 
use in twenty representative cities of the United States 
will be sent to any address on application. Houghton, 
Miffiin, & Co., 4 Park street Boston; 11 East 17th street, 
New York; 158 Adams street, Chicago. 


VOR THE STUDY OF TENNYSON'S 
“ PRINCESS.”—(IL) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


1. In his conception of the appointments of the 
Academe and the attire of its inmates, did the poet 
simply give full play to his faney, or had he a motive? 
If so,what? 

2. Comment upon:— 

a. “Here and there on lattice edges lay 
Or book or lute.” 
b. The Princess’ first speech. 
c. “The statutes.” 
d. Lady Psyche’s resume of woman’y progress. 
e. Lady Psyche’s prophecy. 
f. ‘The ceremony in vogue at the Academe. 

3. ILow do the allusions in the Princess’ exhorta- 
tion comport with her ideals as set forth in the latter 
part of the same? 

4. Who “the dame that whisper’d ‘Asses’ ears’ 
aunong the sedge’? 

5. What hypothesis did*Lady Psyche outline at 
the beginning of her lecture? 

6. Why “ungracious past’? 

i. What is implied in “superstition all awry”? 

8. “She had founded.” Who? 

%. In the line beginning “None lordlier than 
themselves,” why has the author employed “that” and 
“which” instead of he and who? 

10. Are Lady Psyche’s ideals, masculine and 
feminine, well-chosen? 

11. What makes a noticeable contrast between the 
discovery scene and the preceding one? 

12. xplain,— 

a. “Appraised the Lycian custom, spoke of those 
That lay at wine with Lar and Lucumo.” 

“lor this your Academe, 
Whichever side be Victor, in the halloo 
Will topple to the trumpet down.” 

c. “The Danaid of a leaky vase.” 

13. What is significance of “Aspasia’s cleverness” ? 
Of “jewels five-words-long”’? Of “the trash’? 

14. How has Mrs. Browning used the word 
“thundrous” in connection with the epic? 

15. Is there any ground for Cyril’s comment upon 
what was done at the Academe? 

16. Who, “the bigger boy”? 

17. Mark pertinence of “Are castles shadows?” 

18. Mark aptness of Cyril’s appeal to “soul of 
mimicry.” 


RECREATION IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY WINIFRED TAYLOR, 


One will be amply repaid for the extra planning in 
having recreations in any study. Games and exer- 
cises will arouse to harder study, and cause a profit- 
able pleasure; we are too apt to forget that “Jack” 
needs some “play” to make him bright. 

Of course the success of the games depend more 
upon yourself as the leader than on the game. You 
must enter into it with spirit, and enjoy it with the 
children. 

A CONVERSATION PARTY. 

Procure some bristol cards and write (or let some 
child print) a geography subject on each card, such as 
Niagara Falls, Mammoth Cave, Yosemite Valley, 
London, Lakes of Killarney, ete., according to your 
course of study. 

Let each child draw one card; this should be done at 
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least a week before you intend to have the party. 
Fach child must study his subject during the time of 
preparation; allow him to do it as busy work in school 
as well as at home, and at the public library. Have 
each child prepare a number of questions on his sub- 
ject. perhaps write them on paper and then study 
them. 

The time for the party having arrived, have your 
corresponding list of subjects ready. Give, say, New 
York, and ask who would like to talk about it; of 
course you have the name of the child, and the sub- 
ject given to him on our list. It is a good plan to 
have, on some cards, the names of places to which you 
have been, or perhaps they have been, thus making it 
more real. In case you can only have a small party, 
invite only those who have been nearly perfect in 
their geography recitations and work the past fort- 
night. 

If you are not in the habit of having such diver- 
sions, the children may at first appear stiff, awkward, 
and stupid; if so, let practice make perfect, as at every 
party much will depend on the hostess. Perhaps 
you can introduce some lessons in etiquette with your 
game. 

The first time of giving such a party, you might 
put a few suggestive questions on the board during 
the time of preparation. ‘This exercise can be a fine 
language as well as an information lesson. 

A party of this kind can be quite as interesting and 
instructive on other subjects. Cards may be prepared 
with questions such as:— 

“What study do you like best?” 

“What is the most interesting book you have read?” 

“What is the-largest city you ever visited?” 

“What is the most beautiful poem you ever read?” 
and so on. 

Have no preparation in this game, simply pass the 
cards at the time selected, and let each pupil call on 
any other child he may choose to discuss the 
question. 


SCHOOLROOM PLANT'S. 


BY EMILIE JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA. 


While the influence of growing plants in the school- 
room has long been generally acknowledged, many 
teachers are yet prevented from utilizing this import- 
ant factor of moral education on account of the dis- 
couraging results to their amateur gardening. So 
numerous are the lessons to be derived from these 
silent teachers that no effort should be spared to make 
them a prominent feature of the schoolroom. Nor 
is their culture a difficult task if a few general rules 
are closely adhered to. 

Pre-eminently important is it to begin with hardy 
plants, and of such variety as have an established 


reputation as winter growers. In selecting plants, 


CROWFOOT PLANT. 
the position of the window at which they are to stand 
Is an important consideration. Geraniums, trades- 
canta, anthericum, and the erowfoot plant require 
plenty of light, preferably sunlight: while nearly 
every species of ferns, and also Kenilworth ivy, will 


flourish well without a single ray of sunshine. There 
are many inexpensive plants so hardy as to baffle the 
most unfavorable circumstances in the schoolroom. 
Such is the sweet potato vine, grown from a potato, 
placed in a jar of water. This vine will gracefully 
festoon the window when strings have been provided 
around which it may twine. Pea vines are also very 
beautiful, and will be especially attractive to that 
class who have been allowed to plant them them- 
selves. The green end cut from a pineapple will 
grow nicely if placed in a large enough pot. Gera- 
niums intended for winter growth should have all 
their buds picked off as soon as they appear during 
‘the summer, so as to store up their vitality for winter 
bloom. 

In potting plants extreme care should be taken that 
no worms find their way into the pots with the earth, 
for they will soon prey upon the roots, to the speedy 
destruction of the plant. Before planting, always 
trim off those leaves that are likely to enter the 
ground either wholly or in part, otherwise they will 
simply rot. 

Often, though extreme care has been expended 
upon the selection of the plants, the fact that their 
receptacles may likewise be a schoolroom embellish- 
ment is entirely overlooked. Ordinary earthenware 
pots vary greatly. While the rough, scaling ones are 
unsightly, when smooth and unchipped, they are most 
appropriate for schoolroom use. Some sort of drain 
must always be provided. ‘This can be done by plac- 
ing a piece of broken flower-pot or other crockery 
directly over the hole inside the pot, and then by 
throwing in a few pieces more. This will prevent 


TRADESCANTIA, 


the earth from being washed through the hole when 
the plant is watered, but at the same time will allow 
the water to percolate through to the saucer beneath, 
which, by the way, is a very necessary accessory to 
your window garden. It must be remembered that 
roots, as well as leaves, require air. Therefore a coat- 
ing of paint upon a flower-pot, closing up all its pores, 
is to be avoided. An attractive window box can be 
easily made from a starch or soap box, painted in some 
color to harmonize well with the walls of the room. 
Large cracks or holes can be puttied up on the inside, 
and the smaller ones will admit air to the roots. 

If hardy plants have been rightly planted and ap- 
propriately arranged at your schoolroom windows, 
success is already half assured. The room, with all 
its accessories, must belong to the children, and unless 
they are made responsible for the care of the plants, 
(he fundamental object of the presence of these plants 
is entirely lost. Let the idea of man’s responsibility 
for all life be deeply felt by the child, so that through 
his fostering care of these lowest of living things he 
may fake this first step which will lead him upward 
toward the realization of man’s duty to all life. 
Froebel says, in reference to the importance of allow- 
ing children to care for plants, “Would you not en- 
(low them with the courage and constancy which the 
ability to give nurture implies?” 

Children should not only water their plants, but 
have the task of remembering when this is necessary. 
If the duty is forgotten, and the plants do not flour- 


ish, then should they be allowed to witness the re- 
proof of never-relenting nature. Of course children 
should be so trained that these acts of negligence 
should not occur. If for a few weeks children are re- 
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ANTHERICUM, 


minded every day at a special time that plants are to be 
watered, they are not apt to forget it when the accus- 
tomed time arrives, even after they are no longer re- 
minded. 

The care of plants, however, does not end with the 
watering of them, as many suppose. Dry leaves have 
to be removed, not only on account of their unsightly 
appearance, but to preserve the health of the plant. 
Judicious slipping is a positive necessity. When a 
geranium, for instance, becomes too tall and thin, a 
piece may be cut off, thus causing the plant to branch 
out lower down. Endeavor to have short, bushy 
plants, rather than tall, unbranched ones. Cleanli- 
ness in the care of plants, as in all else, is a cardinal 
virtue. Not only the pots and saucers must be kept 
clean in order to be attractive and to teach the lesson 
of neatness, but the leaves, the plant’s lungs, must be 
sponged free from dust every couple of weeks. 


With the careful application of these suggestions, 
in addition to thoughtful observation, window gar- 
dens can scarcely fail to succeed, and teachers will 
universally be enabled to cultivate in their pupils the 
love of gardening, which, Irobel says, “is one of the 
fairest and most instructive manifestations of child 
life.” 


AN HOUR WITH BURNS. 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


AN EXERCISE FOR BURNS’ BIRTHDAY, JANU- 
ARY 25. 


1. SONG.—“‘Auld Lang Syne.” 

2. ESTIMATE OF THE POET. 

A lapse of nearly a hundred years since Scotland’s, per- 
haps the world’s, greatest singer laid down his 

“Galling load, 
A long, a rough, a weary road,” 
finds the ploughman bard read and studied with increas- 
ing interest. 

His own words to his wife during his last days, ‘Don't 
be afraid; I'll be more respected a hundred years after I 
am dead than I am at present,” have proved to be most 
truly prophetic. The star of his genius shines out more 
brightly as time dispels the mists and clouds that 
dimmed its rising. 

Carlyle says, ‘It will seem small praise if we rank him 
as the first of our song-writers, for we know not where to 
find one worthy of being second to him.” 

3. A GENERAL SURVEY. 

In a careful study of the life and character of Robert 
Burns, we are at a loss to know with what emotions we 
are most deeply affected, love and admiration for his 
many excellent qualities and surpassing genius, or pity 
and sorrow for the sad shipwreck of his life. 

His most sympathetic critic says: ‘To the ill-starred 
Burns was given the power of making man’s lie more 
venerable, bu that of wisely guiding his own was not 
given.” 

The same passions, intensity of feeling, and fervidness 
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of heart that made him, on the emotional side of his 
nature, the matchless singer, on its practical side, coupled 
with a weak will, resulted,in his ruin. 

Rut let us say with our own Whittier: — 

“Let those who never erred forget 
His worth in vain bewalings. 

Sweet Soul of Song!—I own my debt 
Uncancelled by his failings.” 

4, RECITATION.—Fitz-Greene Halleck’s “Tribute to 
Burns.” 

5. BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 

On the 25th of January, 1759, near the town of Ayer. 
in an “auld clay bigging,” which still stands, the poet 
Burns was born. This house, with its fine monument 
near the ‘‘auld brig o’ Doon,” “the twa brigs,” “bonnie 
Doon,” the inn of “Auld Ayr’ of Tam o’ Shanter fame, 
and the highway and bridge over which he galloped, the 
home of “bonnie Jean,’”’ the grave of “Highland Mary,” 
and the fields where 

“The simple bard, rough at the rustic plough, 

Learned his tuneful lay from every bough,” 

are all objects of interest to the tourist and lover of Burns 
in that land, made dearer to all the world by his singing. 
Although poverty and drudgery were his by inheritance, 
he also possessed the rich legacy of a pure religious 
parentage, among the wisest and best of the Scotch peas- 
antry. His father, whose memory he never ceased to 
reverence, the poet betrays in his ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” when he says:— 

“The saint, the father, and the husband prays.” 


From his mother Robert inherited his form of feature. 
especially his large, dark, glowing eyes, and a love for 
old trad:tions, songs, and ballads. With these her mem- 
ory was stored, and she often sang and told them to her 
children, 

6. EDUCATION. 

Although in the family of William Burns the children 
were obliged to labor beyond their years, still theirs was 
not an unhappy childhood. A strong tie of family affec- 
tion made their humble home sweet, and with such 
parents, they were blessed even in their poverty. 

Though physical lahor was so incessant, their minds 
were not neglected. At various schools, from the in- 
structions of 4 most excellent tutor, Murdock, and those 
of the father himself after work hours, Robert gained an 
education. which, though meagre erough as a foundation 
for such a genius, was yet beyond his circumstances and 
associates. 

Their books, though few, were of the strong and help- 
ful kind, and the family were great readers. It 1s 
claimed that neighbors entering at meal time have found 
the family each with a book in one hand and a spoon in 
the other. ; 

7. SONG.—‘Bonnie Doon.” 

8. FARMING AND POETRY. 

We may follow the poet and his family within ‘the 
crushing grip of poverty,” from one failure at farming to 
another — Alloway, Mount Oliphant, and Lechlaa— until 
at the age of twenty-nve we find him and his brother Gil- 
bert, after the death of their father, undertaking the sup- 
port of .ne family at Mossgiel. Here he walked 

“In glory and in joy 
Behind his plough upon the mountain side.” 

The two years spent at Mossgiel, though failures in his 
farming ventures, were the most prolific in poetic results 
of any of his life. Oppressed with care and unfruitful 
toil, he found poetry, as he himself said: — 

“Aye, a treasure, 
My chief, amaist my only pleasure.” 

Each evening, on returning from his day’s labor, he 
would retire to his garret bedroom and write down the 
poems he had composed in the field. 

The best of the poems of this period, if not the one 
showing the greatest genius, at least the one portraying 
the best of the man, was “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

9. READING.—“The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

(If considered too long a reading, omit the Ist, 10th, 
ilth, and 17th stanzas, close with the 18th stanza.) 

10. HIS FIRST PUBLISHED POEMS. 

We will rapidly pass over the poet’s course until, in 
desperation, he had resolved upon emigrating to the 
West Indies, when 

“The gloomy night was gathering fast” 


over his life as well as over the Caledonian hills to which 
he was bidding adieu. Lacking the means to secure a 
passage, a friend suggested the publication of his poems 
b) subscription for the purpose. ‘Ihe result was the first 
edition of his poems in i786, consisting of 600 copies. 
Yhis volume was received by old and young, grave and 
vay, learned and ignorant with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Burns might truly have said with Byron, “T awoke one 
morning and found myself famous.” 

The West India scheme was abandoned, Receiving 


favorable letters from Edinburgh in regard to a new edi- 
tion of his poems, our poet repaired thither to receive the 
applause and flattery of the capital. 

11. BURNS IN EDINBURGH. 

Although his first reception among the high and 
learned of the land was most gratifying, and Burns main- 
tained his manly pride and independence, neither stooping 
to servility nor being turned by flattery, yet it is believed 
that his experience here did him no real good. 

Strongly impressed, as so many of his poems indicate, 
with the idea of the equality of man and the inequality of 
social conditions, this feeling was intensified by his ob- 
servations at the wealthy capital. 

“How will it mortify him” (a man of genius), he wrote 
in his diary, ‘to see a fellow whose abilities would 
scarcely have made an eight-penny tailor, and whose 
heart is not worth three farthings, meet with attention 
and notice that are withheld from the son of genius and 
of poverty!” 

The coldness of his reception at -his second visit to 
Edinburgh, and the lack of any help from his wealthy 
and influential friends, heightened his feeling of discon. 
tent, and he turned from —dinburgh disappointed and 
embittered. He never fully learned the lesson which he 
tried to teach, to be 

“Contented with little and cantie with mair.” 


12. RECITATION.—‘‘For a’ That and a’ That.” 

13. AT EL.LISLAND. 

The next important step of Burns was to marry his 
“bonnie Jean” and settle on the farm of Ellisland. This 
farm was ‘‘a poet’s, not a farmer’s, choice,’ and proved no 
more successful than his previous ventures. 


To make a happy fireside chime 
For weans and wife 

Is the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life,” 


he tells us here, and when the crops failed, he sought a 
position in the much-despised excise business to secure 
means to maintain his family. The duties of this office, 
together with the oversight of his farm, gave little time 
and thought for poetry. 

“In such toils,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘was that mighty spirit 
sorrowfully wasted.” 

With the exception of ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter,’’ his poetic 
spirit henceforth found expression almest solely in songs. 
They would sing themselves, as it were, and formed ‘‘the 
little happy valley of his careworn heart.” 

14. ESSAY.—“The Story of Tam o’ Shanter.” 

15. CLOSING SCENE. 

Abandoning the farm, we next find the saddened singer 
in the town of Dumfries, with only his excise salary for 
a subsistence. Here he continued the struggle with 
poverty, toil, and his own tuneful wretchedness, until the 
end came at the early age of thirty-seven. 

“The Bard’s Epitaph,” composed ten years before his 
death, was a fitting one, a “history in the shape of 
prophecy.” 

“The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And sotter flame; 
But thoughtless folly laid him low 
And stained his name. 


“Reader, attend! whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flight beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole, 
In low pursuit; . 
Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root.” 
16. THE REALITY OF HIS POEMS. 


No feature of Burns’ poetry is more marked than its 
truthfulness, its reality. The scenes and life which he 
described were all about him, the joys and woes he sung 
were no fancied ones. He had the power, perhaps beyond 
any other poet, of beautifying simple, homely life and 
surroundings. Even poverty and drudging toil received 
a charm from the touch of his pen. 

“But who his human heart has laid 
To Nature’s bosom nearer? 

Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer?” 

He has no lack of subjects; his genius is sufficient to 
make the most common object, the simplest incident 
peetic. He sees, at church, a louse on a lady’s bonnet, 
and the kindly satire from his pen becomes household 
words. A mountain daisy is turned up by his plough- 
share, and we have one of his sweetest, tenderest poems. 

17. RECITATION.—“To a Mountain Daisy.” 

18. HIS TENDERNESS. 

Our poet’s love for and sympathy with allnature is most 
touching. A wounded hare limping by him, or a mouse’s 
nest disturbed by his ploughshare call forth lines no less 
tenuer and pathetic than those in which he recalls 


“Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon,” 
and his “sweet Highland Mary.” 


His humor, too, apart from his satires and drollery of 
caricature, have atouch of this same tenderness pecu- 
liarly his own. 

“Poor Mailie’s Elegy,’”’ in which he bemoans the death 
of his pet “yowe,’”’-and “The Auld Farmer’s New Year 
Morning Salutation to His Auld Mare” are among the 
Lest examples of this quaint, gentle humor. 

He is called the poet of nature, but he sings not so 
much of nature as from nature, himself a part of all he 
sees and hears. 

19. RECITATION.—“To a Mouse.” 

20. HIS SONGS. 

Burns’ first poem, at the age of fifteen, was a song, and 
his last poetic effort, but a few days before his death, was 
also a song. Between these two, there were over 200 of 
these musical utterances. 

It is claimed that his songs have been more sung, and 
in more parts of the globe, than those of any other writer. 

Though we might wish that some of his songs had 
never been written, it may be said, greatly to his praise, 
iuat he purified Scottish song. 

The most of them were composed to old tunes, and in 
each case Burns suppled purer and better words. 

It was his custom to select one of the old Scotch melo- 
aies and croon it over to himself until the words came 
almost spontaneously from the inward melody of his 
heart. 

21. SONG.—‘‘Highland Mary,” or “John Anderson, my 
Jo, John.” 

22. HIS PATRIO11SM. 

A survey of the character and work of Robert Burns 
would be very imperfect without mention of his patriot- 
ism. It has been said that he was the restorer of Scot- 
land’s nationality. 

He found the national spirit at a low ebb. National 
priae was little known. The charm which his poems 
threw around Scottish life and scenes awoke a patriotic 
feeling which had long been dormant. ° 

At his first awakening to the hope that he might be- 
come a national poet, he wrote: — 

“E’en then, a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That I for poor Auld Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or beuk could make, 
Or sing a song, at least. 
The rough burr-thistle, spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 
I turned the weeder-clips aside, 
An’ spar’d the symbol dear.” 


His war song, ‘‘Bannockburn,” representing Robert 
Bruce’s address to his army, has been called by an enthusi- 
astic countryman “the best war-ode ever written by any 
pen.” 

23. SONG.—*‘Bannockburn.” 

24. CONCLUSION. 

There has been much vague speculation on the effect 
upon the geniusof Burns of education, leisure,and a relief 
from poverty and its drudging cares. Carlyle says, “It 
lay with him to have changed the whole course of British 
literature.”’ Had these powers been granted him, might 
not the world have gained grand symphonies of art and 
lost the wood-bird’s song. 

Such speculations are vain. Let us rather say of him, 
as he himself said: — 

“Thou Pow’r Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil, 

Here, firm, I rest, they must be best, 
Because they are Thy will!” 

Norr. —If the tunes to the songs in the above programme are not 
easily obtained, the poems may be recited or fitted tu some familiar 
tunes. A few Scotch costumes,and a portrait of Burns, Scotch flags, 
with the American and British, Scotch plaids, etc., used in the deco 
rations, would heighten the effect, 


CO-OPERATIVE INFORMATION LIS7. 


“Brooklyn Bridge,” ‘‘Central Park,” “The Statue of 
Liberty,” etc.—Brooklyn, N Y., grammar school No. 76, 
. B. Stevens, principal. 

“General John Stark,’ “Battle of Bennington,” 
“Franklin Pierce,” ‘‘Home and Boyhood of Daniel Web- 
ster,” “The Manufacturing Interests of Manchester.”— 
Manchester, N H., Hallsville school, William H. Huse, 
principal. 

“Parks.” “Lake Traffic,” ‘Water Supply,” ‘Cattle 
Yards,” “Sewerage System.’’——-Chicago, Marquette school, 
Frank B. Williams, principal. 

“Tee Cutting,” “Salmon Fishing,” “Shipbuilding.”’- 
Bangor, Me., Union school, Mr. Tilton, principal. 


“Iowa Industries,” “Pork Packing,” ‘‘niver Naviga- 
tion,” “Corn Raising.’—Sioux City, Ia., William M. 
Stevens. 

“The Chinese of San Francisco,” “Fruit and Flowers of 
California,” ‘““The Harbor of San Francisco.’’—San Fran- 


cisco. Lineoln school, Mr. Hamilton, principal. 

“Coal Mining,” “Marble Quarries,” ‘Iron Mills,’’ ‘‘Cot- 
ton and Woolen Mills.”—Knoxville, Tenn., Bell House 
school, J. A. Andes, principal. 

“Natural Gas Wells,” and ‘‘Manfacturing Industries of 
the Gas Belt,”—Anderson, Ind., J. W. Carr, superintend 


ent. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN, 7, 


Milwaukee, July 6-9, National. 

Montreal, July 9-12, American Institute of Instrue- 
tion. 

Kvery generation of children requires a different 
training from the last. 

very community requires something different in 
ils training of children from every other. 


Any system of edueation deserves appreciative 
recognition that is materially improving upon the 
last. 


No age has ever done so much for humanity 
through the clementary schools as this, and none-ever 
had such responsibility. 

Rousseau’s “Emile” is probably the greatest educa- 
tional classic ever written. The D. C. Heath & Co. 
(Boston) ninety cent translation is adapted to Ameri- 
can readers, 

The home, society, chureh, and the playground 
unite with the school in forming the character of the 
child, and the school alone cannot be held responsible 
for what he is or is not as a man. 


No child can be ideally trained by himself. He 
needs the community life in recitation. On the other 
hand, no class can be ideally adapted to each child. 


At the best we can but approximate the ideal. 
In the sudden death of General Francis A. Walker 
president ot the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, Bosion loses one of her most eminent educa- 


tors, and the country one of its ablest economists. 
One of his last publie utterances was in the address 
before the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club at its 
recent meeting. 


BETTER NOT TO KNOW. 


A married woman who taught school thirty years 
ago had two experiences on successive days, recently, 
which are illustrative and illuminating. As she 
stepped into a railway train she noticed that she was 
sharply eyed by a mechanic returning from his work. 
As there were no vacant seats, he rose, raised his hat 
and gave her his seat, saying, “Isn’t this E— P—?” 
“That was my maiden name.” And then the 
mechanic, who had not seen her since he was her pupil, 
told how much her teaching and encouragement 
thirty years before had been to him, a hard-working 
man with a large family, occupying an honorable posi- 
tion in the community on a mechanic’s wages. 

The next day she visited friends with whom she 
had boarded in another district and they asked if she 
remembered Jerry O’—. Yes, she remembered the 
terror of the school and of the neighborhood whom 
she had to punish until the mother came and threat- 
ened to thrash her for it. “Well, he is now the 
wealthiest man that was ever brought up in that com- 
munity. Ile laid stones in the making of cellars by 
the day, but pushed ahead until he contracted for 
cellars and then for buildings.” 

“Tow wish could have known then what Jerry 
was to make!” was her reply. It is well teachers can- 
not know, but that they can imagine the best things 
for every pupil and try to help them thereto whether 
they will or no. 


REWARDS IN SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


In the senior class. of the Chicago normal school re- 
cently they were discussing the use of “rewards” as a 
motive or end in school. One student, a mother, said 
that her little girl was learning the Ten Command- 
ments; she took much time each week to illustrate 
and make attractive the truth embodied in the com- 
nandments, but neglected to have the child memorize 
all that was not to be coveted, and the child could not 
he “promoted” because she was unable to recite all of 
the commandments. The little one wept and asked 
her mother why she wasted time upon that which did 
not count in promotion, 

Another student and mother said that her little 
gitl would go to school in all weather, sick or well, be- 
cause she was to get a reward card each time and 
when she had twelve, she was to have a larger card, and 
when she had twelve of these she was to have a Bible. 
One day she brought home two ecards with great de- 
licht, having found one that some classmate had lost, 
and she would not be reasoned with, and wept when 
she was made to carry it back to the teacher. It 
seems that children would trade for the cards of other 
children that they might the sooner get the coveted 
iwelve. 

It is certainly worth while for Sunday school 
teachers, as well as day school teachers, to ask if there 
is not danger of placing too high a price upon the 
requisites of promotion on the one hand, and of over- 
doing the rewarding of children for attendance on 
the other. 


AN UNUSUAL DEMAND. 


An editor has many experiences “out of the ordi- 
nary,” but it is rare that one justifies his making a 
confidant of his readers or of imposing office affairs 
upon the general public, but here is one: In the very 
busy commencment season a far away teacher wrote 
the editor of the Journal a letter of fifty pages 
wholly about himself, his own methods, his own edu- 
cational ideas. It was explicitely stated that nothing 
in it should be printed or used in any way, and the 


writer was not a subscriber to the Journal, but saw 
in a copy an editorial which led him to appeal to the 
editor. Ile requested prompt attention to the letter, 
wished the editor’s views upon his veiws with the 
avowed purpose of using said editor’s views in his 
effort to secure promotion. When read and answered 
the fifty-page letter was to be returned to the writer. 

The editor made several attempts to read it—it was 
very hard reading—and did read into it whenever he 
had nothing else to do, until he had mastered it. 
Then he planned for a reply, but the execution of this 
plan was not easy, and in July he received a severe 
letter from the writer, saying that he had sent such a 
letter, that the editor had acknowledged its receipt, 
but it has not received the attention asked for it, and 
he thought he had ground for complaint, and must 
conclude that the editor was unworthy that public 
confidence which teachers should have in the editor 
of an educational paper devoted to their interests, or 
words to that effect. It would be easy to be annoyed 
by such an experience, but, really, after reading the 
fifty-page description of the way he taught and the 
strictures upon the way other people taught, and the 
assurances that his was the only way one should 
teach, the letter was briefly—probably unsatisfacto- 
rily—answered, and then enjoyment enough was 
eotten out of the absurdity of the whole thing to re- 


pair much waste tissue. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE AT MONTREAL. 


The annual meeting of the directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute was one of the largest in years, upwards 
of thirty being present. Mr. Winship, the president, 


made a report vpon the mission of the association. It 


was voted to hold the annual meeting at Montreal, 


July 9-12. This will enable all who choose to attend 
{he national council and one day of the general meet- 
ing at Milwaukee, and get the whole of the institute, or 
ihe whole of the council and national, and have Sun- 
day and Monday at Montreal. There was a general 
sentiment that there will be an unusual rally of New 
England and New York people to Montreal, which is, 
perhaps, the most interesting city on the continent 
for a summer convention. There are many places of 
rare interest in the city itself. The natural beauty of 
the city is matchless and the historical associations 
are instructive and delightful. Nowhere else on the 
continent are the Old and New World so clearly pre- 
sented in the same city. At the head of ocean naviga- 
tion, almost in the heart of the continent, it is to 
Americans a foreign city in which the commerce of 
China and Japan joins that of all Europe. 

Mount Royal is without a rival in all the cities of 
the continent. In grandeur and beauty, in city, river, 
and country scenery it is peerless. The Place 
ly Armes never loses its fascination any more 
than Champ-de-Mars, while Jacques Cartier square is 
more irresistibly interesting than either, and Victoria 
square is a “joy forever.” All these, and more, in ad- 
dition to the most beautiful churches and cathedrals 
in America. Next to a visit to the cathedrals of 
London and Nome is Notre Dame of Montreal. 

In addition to all these city attractions there is the 
greatest array of excursions of universal interest for a 
trifling sum. Why, one can go down to Quebec for a 
dollar, or, after dinner, he can go up the river by rail 
and have the most exciting and rapturous boat ride in 
ihe world, down the Lachine Rapids. Then there 
are the Thousand Islands, Ottawa, the Canadian Adir- 
ondacks, and the Saguenay, the most glorious com- 
bination of river and mountain beauty and grandeur 
to be seen by boat in America. 

Railroad and boat rates will all be as low as ever 
offered, while the hotels of Montreal are centrally 
located and good accommodations may be had from 
$1.00 to $2.00 per day, and all the villages along the 
rivers and in the mountains will offer teachers and 
their friends good summer board at low prices. 
Never before have the teachers of the East had such 
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attractions spread out before them for the same 
money. 

~ Tt also affords a wonderful opportunity for Western 
teachers to come from Milwaukee East for the sum- 
mer. It is the first time that so good rates have been 
made for a meeting of the National East as will be 


given this year. ; 


LONDON SCHOOLS. 

At the opening meeting of the London school 
hoard for the present season, the Marquis of London- 
derry, as chairman, presented an extended review of 
the state of the school system of the metropolis. 
This report shows that in March last the board had 
charge of 448 schools, affording accommodation for 
197.751 children. Of these, 404 are boys’ depart- 
ments, accommodating 143,947 pupils; 396 are for 
virls, accommodating 141,368; and _ sixty-five are 
mixed, accommodating 25,633. There are also 427 
infants’ departments, accommodating 186,803 chil- 
dren. Besides these, eighteen new schools and eigh- 
jeen enlargements have been undertaken, with a pro- 
spective accommodation for 22,700 places. Thirty- 
one more enlargements are in contemplation, and the 
hoard possesses sites for forty new buildings. A con- 
sorvative estimate of the probable increase of school 
population in the territory coming within the juris- 
diction of the board gives good ground for anticipa- 
iing that the 570,000 school places which will be 
available will provide sufficient school accommoda- 
ition for London for many years to come. 

Comparing these figures with those for the year 
1875, the tremendous growth of the school work be- 
comes at onee apparent. Twenty-one years ago, Lon- 
don had 199 schools, with accommodations for 112,- 
901 children. The new movement of popular inter- 
est in edueation had already gained considerable 
headway, and there was a deficiency of 138,863 school 
places, for which the board was endeavoring to pro- 
vide accommodation. 

The number of children upon the school rolls of 
London in March last was 511,566, and the average 
atlendance was 415,771, giving an average percentage 
of 8.12. This percentage has shown a steady advance 
ince 1875, when it was 76.9. The low average is 
largely due to the difficulties in securing regular at- 
(endance at the schools of the large districts of “Dark- 
est England.” and in the classes of very young 
children. 

The teaching force has improved in every respect 

during the last two decades. In 1875 London em- 
ploved 395 male and 643 female certificate teachers; 
2! male and 49 female ex-pupil teachers; 397 male and 
406 pupil teachers; and 420 candidates, a total of 
2.831. At present there are 428 male and 847 female 
lead or certificate teachers; 2,528 male and 4,890 
female assistants; 58 male and 342 female ex-pupil 
teachers; 288 male and 1,322 female pupil teachers 
and probationers; making a total of 10,703, of whom 
3.302 are men. The increase in efficiency in the 
teaching staff has been accompanied by an increase in 
ihe average number of pupils under each teacher 
‘rom forty-one in 1875 to forty-eight at present. 
ere has been a similar increase in the average of 
salaries paid, due in large measure to the automatic 
rises under the board’s scale of wages. The total 
annual sum now paid for salaries to teachers is 
£1,210,000. 

he educational advance is not less striking when 

\e consider the branches of education now overseen 
hy the school board, which were unknown to their 
predecessors twenty years ago. The London board 
controls eight centres of instruction for ‘the blind, 
With an average attendance of 110 children, and it is 
on the point of assuming control of nearly twice its 
resent equipment. For the deaf and dumb, it has 
established eighteen centres, with an average attend- 
ance of over 400. Here again, measures are under 


consideration for enlarging the scope and extent of 
the work very materially. 

In 1891 the board decided to treat separately those 
children who are physically and mentally defective, 
and thereby constitute a steady drag upon the classes, 
where they obtained no benefit from the regular 
course of education. Since July, 1892, twenty-four 
centres have been opened for these children, with ac- 
commodations for 1,404, a roll of 891, and an average 
attendance of 585. These children can be separated 
into three categories,—those who are capable of such 
improvement that eventually they can be returned to 
the ordinary school; those who are capable of receiving 
acertain amount of instruction, but who will never be 
able to derive profit from the regular classes; and 
those upon whom no apparent educational impression 
can be made. The problem of dealing with this last 
class, and of separating the unfortunates so that they 
shall not hamper the work of other children, is a seri- 
ous one. | 

Besides the extension of instruction in singing, and 
the adoption of the best systems of physical training 
for regular school work, the board has since 1875 
opened 151 centres of instruction in cookery, and is 
increasing the number as rapidly as prudent adminis- 
tration will allow. The enrollment for the six 
months’ course, last spring, was 20,932 girls, whose 
attendance was 18,419. These numbers 
must he doubled, to arrive at the numbers instructed 
The cost of materials used is met by the 
sale of the manufactured articles. Last year the 
materials cost £7,909 and the income from the articles 
sold was €8,497, showing a profit of £588, or approach- 
ing £2,000. The fact emphasizes not only the admir- 
able quality of the instruction imparted, but the in- 
teligenes and interest with which the children avail 
themselves of it. 

The instruction of girls in laundry-work dates from 
1889. There are now seventy-one permanent and 
twelve temporary centres, while the government has 
sanctioned the erection of about fifty additional ones. 
The staff consists of two superintendents, eighty in- 
structresses, and eight probationers, who instructed 
12.262 girls last year. The average attendance was 
4,750 out of an enrollment of 5,082. In 1892 an ex- 
perimental class in housewifery was organized, and a 
committee of the board is now considering the scheme 
of instruction to be adopted for the thirteen centres 
which are about to be opened. Manual training for 
boys dates from 1887. ‘There are now 103 centres, at 
which 30,058 pupils are instructed. 

In 1875 evening schools existed for the sake of such 
children as had received little or no elementary in- 
struction in the rudiments of knowledge. As the 
possibilities of elementary education were placed 
within the reach of increasing numbers of children, 
the demand arose for schools where young people 
could continue and improve the instruction they had 
already received. To meet this new demand, eighty- 
three evening classes were opened in 1882, with an 
average attendance of 1,707 in a roll of 2,692. 

In 1890, the curriculum was greatly expanded and 
made more attractive, and the number of classes rose 
from 159 to 232, and the average attendance from 
6,779 to 10,118. In 1893 further changes were in- 
troduced, and the “night school” became a veritable 
evening continuation school. There are now 271 
such schools, with an average attendance of 15,762 in 
a roll of 25,693. 

It is not necessary to comment upon the significance 
of Lord Londonderry’s report, nor upon the statistics 
The history, the circumstances, the 


average 


each year. 


which he gives. 
ideals of public elementary education in England and 
America differ very materially. It is not certain that 
ihey differ more than do those of Boston and Chicago, 
New York and Philadelphia or San Francisco. The 
small boy and his sister are much the same every- 
where, and the problem of “schooling” them has 
many points in common the world over. The size 
of the problem in London, and the success with which 


it is being solved, should make the details of the 
London system, and the methods of its workings, of 
interest to every school officer. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The most interesting episode in Cuban affairs last 
week was the new policy adopted by the Cuban Junta 
for shipping arms to Cuba. Instead of doing the 
work by stealth and at night, it was done openly. 
The little steamer Commodore was loaded with rifles, 
ammunition, and giant powder at Jacksonville, a 
manifest of the cargo made out, and clearance papers 
applied for and obtained from the United States au- 
thorities. The port named as the destination of the 
Commodore is Cienfugeos, which is a port in the prov- 
ince of Santa Clara, and the consignee named in the 
papers is President Cisneros of the Cuban republic. 
So the Commodore put out to sea, on the same status 
in the eyes of the law as any other vessel engaged in 
‘he transportation of merchandise; but whether she 
will really go to Cienfugeos and what President Cis- 
neros’ chances are of getting her cargo, are matters 


for conjecture. 
* * 


Surprising as this proceeding is, there is no doubt 
that it comes well within the requirements of inter- 
national law. Teehnically speaking, there is no war 
in Cuba. Spain has declared no blockade, and no 
power has recognized the insurgents as belligerents. 
To he consistent with her policy, Spain cannot close 
the Cuban ports to commerce, and rifles and am- 
munition are as legitimate objects of commerce as 
sugar or flour. Tn a recent opinion, Mr. Olney de- 
clared that individuals in the United States have a 
perfect right to sell and ship arms and ammunitions of 
war to whomscever may choose to buy them, no mat- 
ter how strong may be the suspicion that they are to 
be used by the insurgents against the Spanish govern- 
ment. The real difficulty will come later, in getting 
the cargo to its destination. Mr. Olney went on to 
say-—and this is something to which the Junta per- 
haps has not given sufficient attention—“The goods, 
and sometimes the ship carrying them, are subject to 
seizure by the government within whose jurisdiction 
they go. if domestic laws and regulations are violated.” 
Now it appears that Spain has a stringent law forbid- 
cing the importation of arms unless with special pes 
mision; and the Spanish vice-consul at Jacksonville 
gave this law as his reason for refusing to vise the 
papers of the Commodore. It would appear there- 
fore that as soon as the Commodore gets within the 
jurisdiction of Spain, she will become subject to these 
domestic regulations, and it does not appear that in- 
ternational law can do anything for her. The situa- 
tion is a singular one, and open to unpleasant possi- 
hilities of complication. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Frederick Bancroft lectures in place of Professor von 
Holst at the University of Chicago this season. 

The college Greek-letter fraternities in the United 
States have a membership of 100,000, with some 650 
active and 350 inactive chapters. They own seventy 
houses or halls in various college towns and cities. 

The school board of San Francisco has added consump- 
tion to the list of contagious diseases for which children 
are excluded from the public school—alike those who 
have the disease, and those in whose homes cases are 
found. 

The winner of a recent oratorical contest at Wabash 
College has been found to have plagiarized one of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s sermons. But he won on the delivery, 
the able judges having marked him down on composition 
and thought. He is to be expelled, but the judges are 
beyond reach of discipline.—Exchange. 

Henry S. King, for many years on the staff of the Jour- 
nal of Education, but of late associated with Mr. Libby in 
the New England management of the Werner Publishing 
Company, has become New England agent of the Morse 
Company, New York, with office at 36 Bromfield street. 
This progressive educational publishing house will have 
in Mr. King one thoroughly familiar with New England 
school men, as well as an earnest and successful agent. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
eabtr correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.) 


WAS IT USELESS? 


Of what possible value could it be to pupils in a normal 
school to make “a list of all words endng in y” as found 
in an unabridged dictionary? 

This, I have been told, was required of a class by a 
teacher of English in a normal school of high standing. 
Not having been educated in “normal methods,” I fail to 
see what use could be made of this list in future teaching. 

Teacher of English. 


WITH NEITHER “SCRIPT” NOR PURSE. 
Manchester, N. H., December 23, 1896. 
My dear Mr. Winship,—If you would impose an ever- 
lasting obligation on one of your subscribers, you will 
kindly ascertain whether the “script” several times men- 
tioned in Miss Brown’s very interesting story in the Jour- 
nal for December 17 is slanting or vertical. If I were 
only acquainted with her I would ask her myself. 
William H. Huse. 


Manchester, N. H. 


NATIONAL FLORAL EMBLEMS. 


France, the fleur-de-lis. 

Athens, the violet. 

Ireland, the shamrock. 

Canada, sugar maple. 

Prussia, the linden. 

Saxony, mignonette. 

England, the rose. 

Egypt, the sacred lotus. 

Spain, pomegranate. 

Italy, lily. 

Germany, cornflower. 

Wales, the leek. 

Scotland, the thistle. 

MARVELOUS MECHANISM. 

The writer was shown a marvelous piece of mechanism 
at the government mint at Philadelphia. The scales for 
weighing the gold coin are so exquisitely fine that they 
can detect the most minute article added to either side 
of the balance. 

The director, taking two pieces of paper, carefully 
manipulated them until the balances were even; then re- 
moving one, he requested me to write my name on it, 
which request being complied with, he replaced it on the 
scales, and, strange as it may seem, it outweighed the 
other. The minute particles of ‘‘black lead” left upon the 
paper in the writing were detected.—Mechanical News. 


——o——_- 


THE NAMES OF STATES AS TOWNS. 


The following gives the names of the states as towns in 
other states: — 

Alabama is in New York and Wisconsin. 

Arizona is in Louisiana and Nebraska. 

Alaska is in Indiana, Michigan, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

Arkansas is in Wisconsin. 

California is in Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Colorado is in Illinois and Texas. 

Delaware is in Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
New Jersey, and Ohio. 

Florida is in Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, 
North Carolina, and Ohio. 

Georgia is in Indiana and Vermont. 

Idaho is in Alabama, North Carolina, and Ohio. 

Indiana is in Pennsylvania. , 

Iowa is in Louisiana. 

Kansas is in Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Tennessee. 

Louisiana is in Missouri. 

Maine is in Minnesota, New York, and New Jersey. 

Maryland is in New York. 

Michigan is in North Dakota. 

Montana is in Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, New Jersey 
and Wisconsin. 

Nebraska is in Arkansas, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsy}- 
vania. 

Nevada is in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa. Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Ohio, and Texas. 

New Hampshire is in Ohio. 

New York is in New York and Iowa. 

Ohio is in Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, New 
York, and Texas. 

Oklahoma is in Virginia. 


Oregon is in Arkansas, I)linois, Indiana, Maryland 


Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Wisconsin. 

Tennessee is in Illinois 

Texas is in Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

Utah is in Illinois and Pennsylvania 

Vermont is in Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
HOME ASSOCIATION. 


‘his association is incorporated under the laws of 
Missouri, with its ofticial headquarters at Eureka 
Springs, Ark.: — 


Objects of the association.—1. To establish and maintain 
unique modern homes for the educators of the United States 
and Canada. 

2. To provide rest, recreation, and pleasure for the worn 
and weary during vacations. 

3. To furnish facilities for higher education and culture in 
the use of libraries, scientific apparatus, gymnasium, etc. 

4. To furnish homes for the unemployed at cost, and all 
help possible to secure situations. 

5. Tocare for the sick, disabled, and aged members of the 
association. 

6. To secure reduced rates for members at hotels, colleges, 
summer schools, etc., and to make arrangements with mer- 
chants to give discounts. 

Those eligible to membership: ‘Teachers, ex-teachers, and 
members of their families. The charter membership fee and 
dues for those joining before December 31, 1896, are $5.00. 
The membership fee thereafter will be $10.00. The annual 
dues are $3.00. Each membership is good for one year from 
date issued. The life membership fee is $50.00. Life mem- 
bers are not required to pay annual dues. 

Permanent homes are to be built in resorts centrally located, 
in each division of the United States and Canada. The first 
permanent home is to be built in Eureka Springs, Ark., where 
the people have already made sure our welcome by giving as a 
building site, forty acres of beautiful forest land, containing 
many springs, a cash donation of $21,750, and marble, lime- 
stone, and onyx for the buildings. 

Officers—D. M. Anderson, president; Mrs. Elizabeth Ander- 
son, first vice-president and secretary; H. L. McCune, legal 
adviser, president Kansas City Bar Association; Miss Helen 
Kimber, second vice-president; F. N. Claflin, treasurer, cashier 
Citizens bank, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

Trustees—Colonel Francis W. Parker, Chicago, principal 
Cook county normal school; Professor W. R. Payne, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; W. H. Anderson, Wheeling, W. Va., super- 
intendent city schools, Wheeling; Dr. R. P. Rider, Lib- 
erty, Mo., professor in the William Jewell College; Pro- 
fessor H. A. Nickell, Ozark, Ark., editor Arkansas edition 
American Journal of Education; D. M. Anderson, Eureka 
Springs, Ark.; Joseph Baldwin, Austin, Texas, professor in 
State University of Texas ; James L. Hughes, Toronto, Canada, 
inspector of public instruction; Dr. C. T. Wilbur, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Mrs. A. J. Peavy, Denver, Colo., state superintendent 
public schools; Miss Helen Kimber, Parsons, Kan.; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Anderson, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONS AND OF 
THEIR PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION. By George 
Park Fisher, LL.D, Professor in Yale University. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 613 pp. 
With illustrations, maps, tables, etc. Price, $1.50. 

A great scholar, teacher, and author has written a great 
preparatory school text-book upon a great subject. The 
leading events of ancient, mediaeval, and modern history 
are fully presented, yet in such compact form that the 
whole work may readily be compassed in the time usually 
assigned to this study in schools. Forces, principles, and 
social life are dealt with, rather than mere facts of dynas- 
tic and military history, and the work forms an impres- 
sive drama of the unfolding civilization of the world from 
the earliest historical period to the times of Bismarck and 
Gladstone. Although ancient history is fully treated, a 
larger amount of space is given to the more modern 
periods than is usual, since these are of greater immedi- 
ate interest to modern students. In the number, beauty, 
and value of its illustrations and maps this history far ex- 
cels anything that has hitherto been published in this 
field. The cuts are of special value, both from an artistic 
and historical standpoint, and comprise illustrations of 
customs, dress, trade, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and portraits, of celebrated men. The best feature of the 
book is the fact that it is thoroughly readable, while re- 
taining all essentials, and the indispensable requisite of 
historic reliability. 


ELEMENTARY CONSTRUCTIONAL GEOMETRY. By 
Edgar H. Nichols. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. Cloth. 101 figures. Price, 75 cents. 

The demand for enrichment of the grammar school 
course has certainly been heard and heeded, when a man 
like Professor Nichols of the famous Browne and Nichols 
school of Cambridge, Mass., will put his best thought and 
skill into the preparation of a book for pupils beginning 
geometry at the age of twelve. Professor Nichols has 
been doing this work with boys of twelve years and under 
for many years, since long before the Committee of Ten 
was dreamed of. It necessitates that each principle be 
developed by the teacher and class working together, the 
principle coming at the end, not at the beginning, of the 
study. The lesson may then be assigned, covering, as it 
does, essentially the same ground. The book is not 
divided into lessons, as under this method the length of 
the lesson must be determined by the teacher. The book 
as a whole is one year’s work. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By A. H. J. Greenidge. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 276 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Constitutional history has rarely received fair treat- 

ment, and its devotees, who perhapsdo not complain, have 

surely little reason, for they have ever been the first to 
explain that they are concerned with the abstraction of 
facts, much as economists have concerned themselves 
with the abstraction of personal individuality. Yet all 
must realize that the forms of government are not only 
important, but,to a mind properly constituted, fascinating 
withal, and capable of much instruction for the individual 
in the concrete as well as in the abstract. Mr. Greenidge 
does not appear to have realized the fact, but his presenta- 
tion of Greek constitutional history is chiefly valuable— 
for it is essentially a work for those beginning their 
studies in this field—because of the broad scope of hig 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite 1o1 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


WHY PEOPLE 
SHOULD READ ; 


How much they should read; what they should read; and how they 
should read, are topics treated in most pleasing style by Harry Lyman 
Koopman, Librarian of Brown University, in his work entitled 


The Mastery of Books; 


HINTS ON 


Reading and the Use of Libraries. 


The young whose taste is yet unformed, and older readers who need 
guidance and direction in the choice of books, will find in this volume 
just the help they need. Professor J. H. Gilmore, University of Roch. 
ester, N. Y., says: “I find it bright and suggestive — likely to be prac- 


tically valuable to many students.” 
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treatment, and the emphasis which he lays upon the con- 
stitutions as vital portions of the life and thought of the 
Greek people. The carrying out of this idea would have 
been less simple had he been concerned with a mediaeval 
state, but his success is none the less satisfactory and en- 
couraging. As our own popular life grows broader, and 
comes to concern itself more and more with the less im- 
mediate phases of daily and yearly life, the opportunity 
becomes increasingly greater, of making these same less 
immediate phases of the life of the past of our own rec- 
ognized national and individual inheritance. Hence it 
comes about that we have a history of the constitutional 
life of Greece which deserves to be, and will be, read with 
interest by those who read for cultured enjoyment, as 
well as by the students of specialties. 


AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS, NO. 27. Captain. 


John Smith’s True Relation, 1608. New York: A. Lov- 

ell & Co. 10 cents each number. 

In this reprint of Captain Smith’s “True Relation,” 
Professor Channing of Harvard has placed within the 
reach of pupils undertaking the study of our colonial his- 
tory what is by far the best account of the beginnings of 
the earliest English settlement on the continent, written 
by the man who, more than any other, made that settle- 
ment a success. The narrative, to be sure, quite omits the 
thrilling tale of the flirtation between the doughty cap- 
tain and the maiden princess yclept Pocahontas, but as 
Smith calls this his “True” relation, if Mr. Deane is to be 
believed, the absence of this portion of his adventurous 
story is not surprising. 

CURORE. By Edmondo di Amicis. Edited by Professor 

L. Oscar Kuhns. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This is edited for the use of beginners in the study of 
Italian. It is an interesting account of a boy’s school life 
in Italy, given in the form of letters and monthly stories. 
Written in asimple style, it furnishes excellent oppor- 
tunity for sight reading, and will be welcomed by teachers 
who have had difficulty in finding available material for 
Italian classes. 


FAMOUS GIVERS AND THEIR GIFTS. By Sarah K. 
Bolton. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 382 pp. 

Mrs. Bolton’s books need no iutroduction, as they are 
familiar to all. This book shows the great good bestowed 
upon the world by thirty-one of the many generous gifts 
of the century. The writer’s object was that others in 
reading may also be incited to give. The chapters de- 
voted to the gifts of Leland Stanford and Sophia Smith 
are among the most interesting. 

SHELDON’S NEW SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRIT- 
ING. Manual for Teachers. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. Cloth. 52 pp. Price, 75 cents. Elementary 
course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, price, 72 cents a dozen. Grammar 
course, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, price, 96 cents a dozen. 
Authors and publishers are ardent believers in vertical 

penmanship, and have prepared by far the most elabo- 

rate, comprehensive manual we have seen. It describes 
with care how the teacher proceeds in getting the best re- 
sults in vertical penmanship. The elementary course 
uses specifically ruled books. The grammar course has 
no special ruling beyond the first book. The four upper 
books in the course are devoted to the writing of extended 
copies rather than single sentences. The copies are re- 
productions of actual writing; they provide for the sys- 
tematic teaching of vertical writing; their forms are 
simple. The publishers make much of the claim that 
their vertical script is not the slanting style straightened 
up. They also claim that their books furnish opportuni- 
ties for more practice than is common in writing books. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF FRANCES M. 
BUSS. Edited by Grace Toplis, L. C. P. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25. 

These are selections from the weekly addresses of this 
distinguished teacher of the North London Collegiate 
school, England, to her girls. Miss Buss firmly believed 
that the teacher is not only an instructor and disciplina- 
rian, but a character-builder, and in these ‘‘Talks” to her 
girls she aimed to impress upon them the great lessons of 
practical life. Every sentence of these addresses came 
from the heart of an earnest and devoted teacher and 
friend. And as they will be long remembered by those 
who heard them, they will be interesting and valuable to 
other thousands to whom they are equally adapted. 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. By Oliver J. 
Thatcher, Ph.D., and Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 681 pp. Price, $2.00. 
In the preparation of this book both the authors and 

publishers have done themselves credit and the colleges 
aservice. The authors are experienced and able teachers 
at the University of Chicago, and were induced to pre- 
pare this text-book by the manifest needs of the class- 
room work. It covers the period of a thousand years— 
from 500 to 1,500 A. D.—usually designated mediaeval to 
distinguish it from ancient and modern as periods in the 
world’s history. The marginal topics are well arranged, 
and will prove of great convenience to the student. Ten 
beautiful maps and ten chronological tables add much to 
the value of the book. A complete index is appended. 

Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. With notes by Thomas 
Ethelbert Page, M. A., Assistant Master at Charter- 
house: Arthur Paimer, Litt. D., Professor of Latin in 
University of Dublin; A. S. Wilkins, Litt. D., LL.D., 
Professor of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 648 pp. Price, $1.90. 

This work is an abridgment of the three volumes de- 
voted to Horace in “Macmillan’s Classical Series,”’ pre- 
pared with great care and success to meet a demand for 
an edition of Horace, with notes, in a single volume. 
The notes are sufficiently full for help and encouragement 
of the student, and not so full as to encourage superficial 
study. The introduction contains a complete biography 
of Q. Horatius Flaccus, and a history of his writings, 


which fall into two divisions: 1—Lyric poems—the 
Epodes, the Odes, and the Carmen Saeculare. 2—The 
Satires, the Epistles, and the Ars Poetica. Following the 
biography are several pages of notes on the metres used 
in the odes and epodes. A full index is appended. The 
whole work gives evidence of the accurate scholarship 
of the compiler, and of the good taste and skill of the pub- 
lishers. 

HOME AND SCHOOL ATLAS. By Alex Everett Frye. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 10x12%. ; 

Since the days of Guyot, no one has attained such a 
wide reputation as a writer of geographical text-books, 
or has so fully challenged the conventionalities in the 
teaching of any branch, as has Mr. Frye. The elaborate 
books for primary and grammar grades are now followed 
by an atlas in which are twenty-five political maps, eleven 
relief maps, twenty-four chart maps of the United States 
regarding matters of interest on temperature, winds, 
rainfall, various products of sea and land, with indus- 
trial and commercial facts illustrated. There are also 
ten elaborate statistical tables. Accompanying every 
Inap are paragraphs stating clearly and graphically that 
which the map reveals. There are 100 columns of names 
of places in the world to be found on these maps, so in- 
dexed as to enable the pupil to turn to them at once. The 
great artistic accomplishment of the book is in its relief 
maps, which are ideal. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas 
Hardy. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 
This book is merely the story of a few months in the 

lives of some English peasants, and when Fancy Day 

niarries Dick Dewy the tale stops. The value of the work 
is to be found in therecords of quaint customs, strange be- 
liefs, and odd,.old-fashioned ways among these peasants. 

This work may be said to have been the first to give the 

author any fame. 


THE BEST THINGS FROM THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Volume VIII. Comprising Number Twenty-two, 
Twenty-three, and Twenty-four of Shoemaker’s Best 
Selections. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. 203 pp. 

A glance at the table of contents of the twenty-four 
numbers of Shoemaker’s selections revealsthe great value 
of these books. This volume consists of three parts, and 
is designed for reading and recitations. The selections 
are from a large number of the best authors, and are not 
only wisely made, but adapted to the end in view. 


TALKS ON WRITING ENGLISH. By Arlo Bates. Bos- 
ryt Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 322 pp. Price, 
1.50. 

Professor Arlo Bates of Bowdoin is not perceptibly 
different from Arlo Hates, editor, poet, essayist, and 
critic. The talks present him in his professiona! 'ife, and 
in his personalities at his best. These chapters are the 
most helpful pages he has written. They are more than 
a rhetoric, more than a handbook for writers, more than 
a series of essays. They are the mature judgment of a 
scholar; are based upon the experience of a good writer; 
are cast in a semi-entertaining style, since they were 
originally prepared for a course of lectures to an audi- 
ence partially popular in character. The book is really 
delightful. It is suggestive without being didactic, in- 
teresting without being thin, scholastic without being 
cry. It is one of the few books ever written along this 
line that long-time writers can réad with patience and 
profit. 


MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. Read at the International 
Mathematical Congress held in connection with the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. Edited 
by the committee of the congress, E. Hastings Moore, 
Oskar Bolza, Heinrich Maschke, Henry S. White. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $4. 

Neither the management of the exposition nor the gov- 
ernment of the United States made provision for the pub- 
lication of the proceedings of any of the Chicago con- 
gresses. No publisher was found willing to issue the pro- 
ceedings at his own risk. 

One of the most scholarly congresses was that devoted 
to mathematics. Its papers were highly creditable to the 
profession, and eminently valuable in connection with 
the progress of mathematical science. The American 
Mathematical Society guaranteed $600, and individual 
mathematicians in the society and out guaranteed $400, 
and the American Mathematical Society assumed all the 
financial risk, so that the book has made its appearance 
through the Macmillans. Every paper in these 412 pages 
is by an eminent specialist of Europe or America. 
Every paper is published in the language of its writer. 
It is needless to say that this is most emphatically in the 
higher mathematics. Here are a few of the topics 
treated: “Differentialglerchungen in der Astronomie’’; 
“Deutsche Universitatsausstellung”’; “Continuirliche 
Transformationsgruppen”; ‘“Gruppentheorie und Krystal- 
lographie’; ‘“Ganzzahlige Algebraische Gleichunge.” 
The papers are by the following: Oskar Bolza, Heinrich 
Burkhardt, Alfredo Capelli, Frank N. Cole, Walther 
Dyck, William H. Echols, Henry T. Eddy, Robert Fricke, 
George Bruce Halsted, Lothar Heffter, Charles Hermite, 
David Hilbert, Adolf Hurnitz, Felix Klein, Martin 
Krause, Emile Lemoine, Matyas Lerch, Alexander Mac- 
farlane, Artemas Martin, Heinrich Maschke, Franz 
Meyer, Hermann Minkowski, Eliakim Hastings Moore, 
Eugen Netto, Max Noether, Maurice D’Ocagne, Bernard 
Paladini, Joseph De Perott, T. M. Pervouchine, Salvatore 
Pinclierle, Alfred Pringsheim, Albert M. Sawin, Victor 
Schlegel, Arthur Schoenflies, Irving Stringham, E. Study, 
Henry Taber, Henrich Weber, and Edouard Weyr. 


THE MORSE SPELLER. Dictation and spelling in corre 
lation with other subjects for all grades. New Century 
Series. By Samuel T. Dutton, superintendent in Brookline, 
Mass. New York: The Morse Company. Boards. 150 pp. 
New methods need new books. Progressive times call for 


progressive men, and the men who have made the methods of 
these times progressive are sure, sooner or later, to make the 
books for the methods. For twenty years Mr. Dutton has 
been one of the foremost men in supervising along modern 
lines. He made New Haven shine among the educational cities, 
and these columns have often asserted that he has given 

Brookline one of the most perfect systems of schools in the 

country. 

He has made ‘ correlation” an accomplished fact in the 
schools under his supervision, and it is well for him to make 
his appearance before the public in the réle of a text-book 
author through a thoroughly modern speller in which corre- 
lation is exemplified. He aims to give the children a good 
working vocabulary along the line of the studies pursued in 
the schools, as well as upon practical every-day subjects. The 
first fifty lessons are for copying and dictation, forty full-page 
columns of words often used in the dictation are selected for 
drill in oral spelling, ninety lessons in dictation, twenty columns 
of words from this dictation, selected words for sentence-mak- 
ing. This is the order of procedure through the book. The 
subjects with which the paragraphs for dictation and copying 
deal are: animals, plants, seasons, holidays, geography, biog- 
raphy, history, literature, physiology, physics, mineralogy, 
geology, etc. Itis a departure that is certain to set the pace 
for future bookmakers. 

THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. Riverside 
Literature Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 
205 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

The *‘ Riverside Primer and Reader ” is a literary treat. Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder’s introduction is a rare bit of pedagogy ap- 
plied to the teaching of reading. It is amusing. however, to 
see him commending I. Freeman Hall’s ‘‘The Riverside 
Manual for Teachers ” as giving the teacher the best sugges- 
tions for enabling the child to combine letters into words and 
words into sentences. Mr. Scudder evidently takes Mr. Hall’s 
‘*Manual ” on faith, but then it is practically impossible for 
any man of his years to realize that Mr. Hall’s ‘“ Manual” 
wages vigorous warfare against “ combining letters into words.” 
The root idea of this ‘‘ Riverside Primer and Reader” is that 
‘tthe end of learning to read is to read great books.” Mr. 
Scudder clearly recognizes the fact that good literature cannot 
be appreciated by anyone who has not been educated out of 
the colloquial phrasing of speech and of all out-of-school read- 
ing of ordinary children, into the forms and expressions of 
literature. The child is to learn how to read from the black- 
board, this primer then leads up through easy and colloquial 
sentences to a page of classic rhyme for childhood, then 
through other pages up to a second, and so on, until, at the end, 
there are many classic bits well massed. 


“The Broom-Squire,” by S. Baring-Gould, is published 
by Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. Price, 75 
cents. 


C. W. Barden of Syracuse, N. Y., has published, in cloth 
(50 eents), the address of Dr. W. T. Harris upon ‘‘Horace 
Mann,” read at the Buffalo meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association. 


C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, in his Standard Teacher’s Li- 
brary Edition — No. 31— publishes the Uniform Questions in 
New York state, with their answers. This is a bit of enterprise 
sure to be appreciated by the teachers. No one else has done 
so serviceable a thing inthis direction. 


Principal A. Rhende of Rhende’s Business College, Mil- 
waukee, has recently published an excellent ‘‘New Arith- 
metic-Primer,” a systematic compilation of progressive 
arithmetical problems and exercises which may safely be 
placed in the hands of first grade pupils. Price, 10 cents. 


Colonel Francis W. Parker of the Chicago normal 
school issues “A List of All the Monosyllables in the 
English Language,’ phonetically arranged for use in 
teaching reading, with explanations. A pamphlet of 21 
pages. Price, 10 cents. Chicago: Cook County Normal ~ 
School Print. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. issue in their Mathematical Series 
“Composite Geometrical Figures,’”’ by George A. Andrews, 
A. M. (55 cents). This little book is not designed to take 
the place of other text-books, but to be used for reviews 
and for supplemental easy original work. It will be 
found very serviceable for such use. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Why We Punctuate.”” By a Journalist. Price, $1.00. St. Paul: 
The Lancet Publishing Co. 

‘*La Mare au Diable.” By George Sand; edited by Edward 8. 
Joynes. Price, 40 cents.—-* Outlines of Electricity and Magnetism,” 
BY Charles A, Perkins. Price, $1.10. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

** Marching Plays Designed for Little Children at Home.” By Gre 
Burleson. Music by Frank E. Saville and Kate L. Brown. Price, $1.25, 
—‘An American Dog Abroad.” By Frank Pope Humphrey. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: The Alpha Publishing Co. 

“The Children’s Third Reader.”” By Ellen M. Cyr. Price, 60 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

* Primitive Buddhism: Its Origin and Teachings.” By Elizabeth 
A. Keed. Price, $1.00. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 

“A Manual of Review and Test Problems in Algebra.”’ By Sarah J. 
Peterson and Lida Baldwin.— Tennyson’s ‘The Princess.’ 
Edited by A. J. George. Price, 90 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

**Racine’s Iphigénie.’”” Edited by Benjamin Duryea Woodward. 
Price, 60 cents.—‘' Handbook of Greek and Roman History.” By 
George Castegmer. Price, 50 cents.—* An Essay on Robert Burns.” 
By Thomas Carlyle. Price, 20 cents. ——‘* Immensee.””’ By Theodor 
Storm. Price, 25 cents. New York: American Book 

‘*The Young Game Warden.”” By Harry Castleton. Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 

“English Society.”” Sketched by George Du Maurier. Price, $2.50. 
—* George Washington.” By Woodrow Wilson. Price, $3.00.—* The 
Square of Sevens.” By E. Irenzus Stevenson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

“Perspective of Cylindrical and Conical Objects.” By Katherine 
M. Ball. San Francisco: Overland Monthly Publishing Company. 

“The Public Duty of Educated Men.” By George William Curtis. 
Price, 12 cents, New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

“Inorganic Chemical Preparations.” Ky Frank Hall Thorp.— 
‘‘Spenser’s Britmart.”’ Edited by Mary E. Litchfield. Boston: Ginn 


0. 

‘Bible Selections for Daily Devotion. Selected and arranged by 
Sylvanus Stall. Price, $1.00. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

** How to Celebrate.”” Price, 25c. Lebanon, O.: March Brothers. 

“Through Egypt to Palestine.” By Lee 8. Smith. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

« The Principles of Sociology.”” By Herbert Spencer. Price, $2.00. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“ Makers of the American Republic.” By David Gregg,D.D. Price, 
$1.50. New York: E. B. Treat. 

“Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors.” By Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly 
Price, 50 cents.—* Elementary Meteorology.”” By Frank Waldo. Price, 
$1.50. New York: American Book Company. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation, by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says :— 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 15: Berkshire County Teachers’ 
Association, Pittsfield, Mass. 


lebruary 16--18: Department of Superin- 
tendents N. E. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Dartmouth College catalogue for 
1896--97, just published, is a book of 173 
pages, and is full of interesting matter for 
ail the friends of the institution. The 
summary of studentsgives 620; in theCol- 
lege proper, 468; Medical College, 145; 
Thayer school, 11. Twenty-seven states 
are represented. New Hampshire sends 
199; Massachusetts, 181; Vermont, 75; 
Maine, 49; New York, 45; Illinois, 20; 
Rhode Island, 10. 

Rey. Albert F. Newton of Brooklyn will 
deliver the oration at the reunion of pupils 
and teachers of Francestown Academy, 
which is to take place August 18, 1897. 
He was once a pupil of this academy. 


VERMONT. 


On December 4, 1896, the Randolph nor- 
mal school held its last winter graduation. 
A class of twenty-two graduated. Here- 
after, but one class each year will be ad- 
mitted and graduated. 

Middlebury College has established a 
course in pedagogy for the senior class. 
This will prove of great benefit not only 
to a large proportion of each class of 
graduates who will teach, but to the 
schools that employ them, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A unique feature in the 
Christmas celebration in Boston was the 
annual festival of the Froebel Preparatory 
school, now at 86 Beacon street. True to 
the Froebel philosophy, the school cele- 
bration took its shape from the thoughts, 
feelings, and acts of the children at this 
season. The fundamental thoughtseemed 
to be that of giving. Many of the children 
had obtained trees, some large and some 
small, which they fastened to their desks 
and filled with their own hands for the 
children of the poor dstricts. The festi- 
val was evidently planned on a strictly 
educational basis, showing the best in 
ethics, music, and arts. The picture made 
by the schoolrooms was one not to be for- 
gotten. The scheme of color was that of 
Christmas—red, green, and white, with 
gaslight over all. Thirty Madonnas were 
grouped upon the walls, which were 
massed with green boughs: the “Jack 
Horner pie’ was covered with holly, and 
the table decorations were all in red and 
white. 

Arthur A. Lincoln, who for several years 


THE GENUINE “Brown’s BRoncutaL 
‘TRocuEs” are sold only in boxes. They 
are wonderfully effective for Coughs and 
Throat Troubles, 


has done excellent work as sub-master of 
the’ Harvard school in Cambridge, has 
been elected sub-master of the Mather 
school in Boston. Both Mr. Lincoln and 
the Mather school are to be congratulated. 
Mr. Lincoln is the fourth teacher who 


has recently been called from Cambridge_ 


to Boston at a substantial increase of 
salary. 

Course of lectures to be given in Eng- 
lish high school hall, G. Stanley Hall, 
LL.D., president Clark University: 
Thursday evening, January 7, ‘““The Study 
of Nature and Feeling for Nature’; 
Thursday evening, January 14, ‘‘The Motor 
Side of Training’; Thursday evening. 
January 21, ‘Reading and Language”; 
Thursday evening, January 28, ‘“Adoles- 
cence’; Thursday evening, February 4, 
“Nutrition”; Thursday evening, February 
11, ‘General Principles and Physiology of 
“ducation.” Professor John Fiske, LL.D., 
Cambridge, Mass.: Thursday evening, 
May 6, “Thomas Hutchinson, Last Royal 
Governor of Massachusetts.” 

Principal G. R. Carothers of the Lowell 
manual training schcol was the speaker at 
the manual training section of the N. E. 
Association for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation in Boston December 9. He read a 
paper on the general aspects of manual! 
training, and described the system in his 
school, showing samples of tue boys’ work. 
This is his second year at Lowell. His 
twenty-four boys have fifty-minutes draw- 
ing and one and one-half hours’ shopwork 
daily. The first year’s work ‘comprises 
twenty pieces in carpentry and ten in 
carving. From the beginning, the saw is 
used without any pencil marks or chisel- 
ling. The speaker opposed, in particular, 
the method in Sloyd of making finished 
and useful articles; he said that a few 
simple elements should be learned per- 
fectly. The samples exhibited were pro- 
nounced by those present to be excellent 
pieces of work. Questions were asked by 
the president, Myron T. Pritchard, the 
secretary, Miss Mary E. Pierce, Principal 
Charles W. Parmenter of the Mechanic 
Arts high school, and others, but there 
was no discussion. 

Edward W. Schuerch was elected princi- 
pal of the Bowditch school, to be the succes- 
sor to the late Mr. Hill, after a_ lively 
session, having fifteen votes to five for 
Miss Amy Hutchins, who was Mr. Hill’s 
assistant, and three for E. P. Sherburne. 
Mrs. Keller and Mrs. Fifield opposed Miss 
Hutchins. Mr. Sherman was. elected 
principal of the Martin school, which Mr. 
Schuerch left. 

The English department of the Institute 
of Technology has established a new fea- 
ture of its work, which is intended to 
remedy deficiencies in English composi- 
tion. More attention will hereafter be 
given to the study of geology and biology, 
to meet the demand for teachers better 
qualified to give instruction in ‘Nature 
Studies.” 

Thirty-nine of the United States are 
now represented at the Institute, and Mas- 
sachusetts sends 730 students, nearly 60 
per cent. of the number in attendance. 

Brookline has made arrangements to 
have a public bath-house built, containing 
a good-sized swimming pool. and a 
teacher of swimming has been appointed. 


SOMERVILLE. At the final meeting 
of theschool board for the year 1896, Super- 
intendent Southworth’s annual report was 
submitted, which showed that in the pres- 
ent year 3870 pupils graduated from the 
grammar schools and 117 from the high. 
The superintendent favored radical 
changes in the English high school build- 
ing during the coming year. The struc- 
ture was already overcrowded. He would 
have two wings added, one to be utilized 
for classrooms and the other for manual 
training purposes. He would have the 
superintendent's rooms removed to 
another building, and the present quarters 
converted into a classroom. He also 
thought a new school building should be 
erected in the Beech-street district. He 
also thought it would be wise and just to 
increase the salaries of teachers at least 
10 per cent. The report contained the fol- 
lowing statistics covering the present 
year: Pupils attending private schools in 


The City of Xenia, O., adopted Free Text- 
Books this last fall. Professor Cox, Supt., 
went to Tiffin, O.—another Free Text-Book 
place,— to get information how to operate the 
new plan. The first thing Professor Snyder, 
Supt., said, was, ‘* You will want to order at 
once the Holden Book Covers and Repairing 
Material, in order to keep the books in good 
condition.” He then went to Springfield, 3 
and Supt. Boggess made the same remark, as 
both places have found the ‘“ Holden System 
for Preserving Books ” to be a great saving in 
the wear and tear of their Text-Books. So 
that now every book owned by the City of 
Xenia, is covered with the ‘* Holden Perfect 
Book Cover,” 


Many a 
needless 
tragedy 
its 


wrought 

minerves. 
Women, 

who 


death; 
other women who 
might be happy, ex- 
ist in constant misery 
with nerves strained 
almost to the snap- 
ping point by some 
disease or derange- 
ment peculiar to 
their sex. They fail 
to realize, perhaps, 
,what is the cause of 

all their wretched- 

ness and weakness. 


Or they shrink from 
the ordinary method 
of ‘‘local treatment,” 


which is after all generally useless. 

All women should know that Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription is a perfect unfailing 
specific for their delicate ailments. It cures 
naturally and scientifically by removing the 
internal source of the difficulty. It restores 
health and strength both to the special or- 
ganism and the entire nervous system. It 
is the most wonderful builder-up of energy 
and nerve force for young women and 
prospective mothers. 

It is the only medicine of its kind pre- 
pared by a regularly graduated physician, a 
skilled, experienced specialist. Dr. Pierce 
has been for nearly thirty years chief con- 
sulting physician of the Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, N.Y. Any 
woman may consult him either personally 
or by letter, free of charge. 

Dr. Pierce’s wonderful free book, ‘“‘The Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,”’ is a thou- 
sand and eight-page volume, containing a clear 
explanation of the human physiology with much 
information specially important for women. 
Over 300 illustrations. It will be sent paper- 
bound, absolutely free, to any one who sends 21 
cents in one-cent stamps to pay the cost of mail- 
ing only. Address, World's Dispensary Medical 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y.. If a handsome dur- 
able cloth-bound binding is preferred, send ten 
cents more (31 cents in all), to pay the extra cost. 


December, 1,410; public schools, 3,703; 
in high schools, 840; in grammar and 
primary schools, 7,863; 25 school build- 
ings in operation; total valuation of the 
property, $911,800; number of classrooms, 
192; teachers, 225; salaries of teachers, 
$157,051.21; salaries of officers, $4,500; 
cost of books and supplies, $17,601.28; 
total cost of day and night schools, $204,- 
743.10; cost for each high school pupil, 
$62.25; for each grammar and _ primary 
pupil, $21.57; paid for new school buildings, 
$61,016.04; repairs and permanent im- 
provements, $33,240.42; entire expendi- 
tures for all school purposes, $298,999.56; 
expended by school board, $179,152.49; 
by cftty government, $119,847.07; valuation 
of city, $49,013,050; per cent. of valuation 
spent to maintain schools, .418; per cent. 
of valuation spent for all school purposes, 
.644. The board adopted a list of text- 
books for the use of the English high 
school. The following new teachers were 
elected: Miss Cora B. Wheeler to the 
Highland school, Miss Susan G. Melvin to 
the Charles G. Pope school, Miss Cora B. 
Taylor to the Prospect-hill school, Miss 
Rose O. Loughlin to the Bingham school. 
Miss Lucia Alger, a teacher in the Knapp 
school, was granted a leave of absence 
for the balance of the school year. Two 
members, Dr. T. M. Durell and Thomas S. 
Wentworth, retire from the board this 
year, and resolutions of regret and esteem 
were accordingly adopted. 

WESTFIELD. Will S. Monroe has been 
elected to the chair of pedagogy and psy- 
chology in the Westfield state normal 
school, and will begin a course of Satur- 
day-afternoon lectures to teachers upon 
“The Psychology of Childhood.” This 
will be without charge to the teachers. 
This is an important departure inaugu- 
rated by the new principal, Charles S. 
Chapin. Mr. Monroe has one of the best 
pedagogical libraries in the country, and 
he has placed this at the service of the 
school and of the teachers who join this 
class. There is no other man in the chair 
of pedagogy in any institution who has 
combined such recent and eminently suc- 
cessful experience in supervision with so 
recent a university course and extended 
study abroad.. In addition to this, he is 
specially gifted in teaching. 

NEWTON. Superintendent Aldrich 
has recommended, and the school board 
have opposed the introduction of Sloyd 
work into the school curriculum at an ex- 
pense of $600, for the necessary equipments 
for teaching twenty pupils. 

At a recent meeting of the Cambridge 
school committee, an effort was made to 
increase the salaries of their teachers, but 


finally the board voted 10 to 3 in the nega- 
tive. 

Much interest has been aroused by the 
action of Harvard University authorities 
in providing a more extensive course of 
instruction in English. This resulted 
from the multiplicity of errors in gram- 
mar and rhetoric appearing in students’ 
examination papers. This neglect of 
study of the English language is doubtless 
as real in other colleges as at Harvard. 
Indeed, it has been definitely and conclu- 
sively shown that a large percentage of 
college students do not acquire a knowl- 
edge of English at all proportionate to the 
time spent in securng an education. They 
are able to construe the Iliad, Odyssey, 
Virgil’s Aeneid, and Cicero, but cannot 
write good English. The fitting schools, 
academies, and seminaries may be equally 
in fault. 

Harvard University. The authorities 
have taken up the matter of cheating in 
examinations, and propose to put a stop 
to this kind of dishonesty, if they can. 

In 1824 the teachers and pupils of Ips- 
wich Seminary, of which Miss Grant was 
principal, and Miss Mary Lyon, the founder 
and famous principal of Mount Holyoke, 
was assistant principal, donated $450 to 
Oberlin College. This was three years be- 
fore. Mount Holyoke Seminary was 
opened. Recently Oberlin College, re- 
membering Mary Lyon as one of the Ips- 
wich donors, has returned the $450 to 
Mount Holyoke College. 

One town in the Bay state feels highly 
honored. The San Francisco Chronicle 
charges that an architect of that city was 
about to receive $2,500 for plans for a new 
schoolhouse, when the board of education 
discovered from pictures in an archi- 
tectural magazine that the plans, “except 
for a few decorative variations,” were 
duplicates of those of a high school re- 
cently built at Medford. 

The new and beautiful normal school 
building of Salem, W. P. Beckwith, prin- 
cipal, will be dedicated in the afternoon of 
January 26. 

Newton has an educational association 
which rivals that of Brookline. Among 
the lecturers ‘this first season are to be: 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, 
President W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth. 
Dr. James A. MacAlister, president of 
Drexel Institute, Dr. Richard G.. Boone, 
}resident of state normal school of Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., Mr. Russell of the state nor- 
mal school of Worcester, and George H. 
Martin of the Boston board of supervisors. 

The college men of Springfield are con- 
sidering the project of forming a uni- 
versity club. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Joseph H. Tucker of Essex has given 
$3,000 for a free library building and quite 
a sum to the Public Hall Association. 

Yale University catalogue for 1896--7 is 
thirty-two pages larger than last year. 
The number of courses in the college is 
290; in English alone, thirteen courses. 
The university library has increased dur- 
ing the last year from 180,000 to 200,000 
volumes, and the department libraries 
have gained nearly 5,000, equal, in all, to 
245,000 volumes. Yale has 239 teachers, 
1,237 students, 227 graduate students (last 
class); the Sheffield Scientific school has 
553 students, 2,146 students in arts, 104 
divinity students, 138 medical students, 
213 law students; in all departments, 2,945 
students. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK, 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Stevens 
institute of Technology will be celebrated 
February 18 and 19. The exercises will 
begin with a banquet at Hotel Waldorf in 
New York. The second day the institute 
at Hoboken will be the centre of interest. 
A reception to faculty, alumni, and stu- 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving: 
the patient strength by building up the 
ecnstitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents, 
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dents will be given by Mrs. E. A. Stevens, 

widow of the founder, at Castle Point, 

graduated in all, and the usual yearly at- 
tendance is 250, taught by twenty-two 
teachers. 

A school has been opened for the in- 
struction of the forty boy prisoners in the 
tombs, which will be in session each F'ri- 
day and Sunday. David Willard of the 
University Settlement is the teacner. 
This is an entirely new plan and prom- 
ises to be a suecess. The boys are greatly 
interested, and engage heartily in the 
work assigned them. 

The winter session of the Saratoga 
County Teachers’ Association was held in 
Mechanieville Saturday, December 19. 
Poetical subjects were discussed with 
much interest by the leading members of 
the association. The following are the 
officers: President, Alexander Falconer, 
superintendent of schools, Waterford; 
vice-president, A. M. Hollister, principal 
Corinth public schools; secretary-treas- 
urer, Ella T. Tucker, Stillwater. 

Professor Gilbert Dennison Harris, Cor- 
nell University, is making a remarkable 
collection for Cornell University of the 
marine shellsof the Eocene periodin North 
America. ‘He has finished work on only 
the first “stage” out of five or six. From 
this one “stage” alone, however, he has se- 
cured for the museum specimens of every 
species previously known (about 100) and 
fifty more, hitherto unknown, which are 
consequently in no other museum than 
that at Cornell. Similar results may be 
expected from the remaining ‘stages,’ and 
great advancement of scientific knowl- 
edge in this field. 

A meeting of the academic principals 
will be held in the near future at Syracuse 
for the discussion of practical subjects con- 
nected with the profession. Prominent 
among the subjects will be the proposition 
to establish a system of pensions for 
school teachers. The plea is made on the 
ground that the service rendered is of 
great importance to the public weal, very 
responsible and laborious; that teachers 
are poorly paid, and that, in all the coun- 
Hoboken. About 675 students have been 
tries of Europe except England and Spain, 
the pension system prevails. 

The school commissioners of Troy have 
decided to remodel their old high schooi 
building at an expense of $5,000. 

A woman’s college club, founded by 
Miss Halsted, a graduate from 
Vassar, recently held a meeting in New 
York to listen to addresses by Colonel 
Walter Logan, Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of 
Radcliffe College, and Tenoide A. Rogozin, 
a Russian historian. The main object of 
this club is to aid young women, who need 
such aid, in their efforts to obtain a col- 
legiate education, by loaning them money, 
without interest, until they are able, after 
giaduating, to refund it. 

The students of the College of Laws of 
Syracuse University have adopted the fol- 
lowing descriptive yell: — 

“Agency, contracts, bills and notes, 
Equity, pleadings, sales and torts, 
Domestic relations, raw! raw! raw! 
Syracuse 'Varsity, College of Law!” 


MARYLAND. 

Maryland has fallen into line with sev- 
eral other states in the matter of insti- 
tutes for the education of the farmers 

Johns Hopkins Universty.—Professor 
Charles Lane Poor, astronomer of the uni- 

versity, and Samuel V. Hoffman, a fellow 
in astronomy, have completed the building 
of two equatorial telescopes, to be used by 
themselves in studying the heavens. Dr. 
Poor will use his to photograph the stars, 
The lenses are of six inches diameter. The 
two telescopes are of value because of 
their automatic adjustability and because 
of the fact that there are few like them in 
the world. 

DELAWARE. 

The Middletown Transcript devotes 
much space to educational matters. Its 
reports of the institute held in November 
are of great value. Indeed, it would 


be difficult to find any report so calculated 
to benefit teachers as are these. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peoria. 

Morgan Park Academy, at Morgan Park, 
twelve miles from Chicago, has for five 
years been a preparatory school for the 
university. It has grown and prospered 
during these years, and is beingconstantly 
improved by additional endowments. 
The Lewis Institute on the west side of 
Chicago and the new institute at Peoria, 
to which Mrs. Bradley has given $2,500,000, 
will doubtless be organized on the same 
plan, and become feeders to the Chicago 
University. 

The Illinois Institution for Deaf Mutes 
has opened with 400 pupils. 

Waterman Hall Ladies’ Seminary at 
Sycamore has an unusually large number 
of students in attendance this year. 

The three new school buildingsin Peoria 
are now occupied, and add much to the 
educational facilities of the city. 

Mrs. E. F. Young, Chicago, addressed 
the teachers of Peoria at their monthly in- 
stitute, December 12, on “Ethics in Educa- 
tion.” She was entertained by the super- 
intendent and lady principals at dinner. 

The semi-annual meeting of the North- 
ern Illinois Teachers’ Association in Oc- 
tober was one of its best. The general 
subject was ‘‘Expresson.”’ The next meet- 
ing will be held in Rock Island in April. 

Superintendent J. D. Shoop, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Central Illi- 
nois Teachers’ Association has been called 
from a six years’ service at Gibson to the 
superintendency of the Paris schools at 
an increased salary. 

Irwin Ff. Mather, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Pittsfield, is now in 
charge of the schools of Centralia. 

CHICAGO. The citv board of education 
has placed under civil service rules 620 of 
its employees who cannot be removed ex- 
cept from cause. This, however, does not 
include any of the teachers, superintend- 
ent or his assistants, the business mana- 
ger, chief engineer, architect, auditor, at- 
torney or secretary of the board. It ap- 
plies to the superintendent of the compul- 
sory attendance department, assistant in 
the same department, fourteen truant offi- 
cers; eleven inspectors; clerks, stenogra- 
phers, and others to the number of nearly 
forty; draftsmen and clerks in tne archi- 
iect’s office, ten in number; 182 engineers, 

123 janitors, and 84 janitresses; sixty-six 
carpenters, sixteen painters, twenty laborers, 
and the same number of watchmen. 


MISSOURI. 

Professor William H. Lynch, A. M., 
president of the West Plains College, is 
not only a veteran in the educational ser- 
vice of the state, but an enthusiast. He 
has taught thirty-three years, and has 
been absent from duty during this time 
only eight days, and this absence was on 
account of sickness. He is a subscriber 
to about forty newspapers, magazines, and 
school journals, all of which are taken to 
the schoolroom and distributed among the 
students, to awaken their interest and se- 
cure their improvement. The ‘Stars and 
stantly, to aid in teaching the students the 
great lessons of patriotism. No wonder 
Stripes” float over his building con- 
that Professor Lynch is popular and suc- 
cessful. The College building, costing 
$10,000, was the gift of the citizens of West 
Plains. 

On account of the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association occuring in Decem- 
ber, the South Central (Mo.) Teachers’ As- 
sociation has been postponed to June 22, 
23, and 24, 1897. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, N. LEW1s, Minneapolis. 

The total enroliment in the Minneapolis 
schools is 27,357. The increase in at- 
tendance over last year is about 2,000. 
With the 5,000 pupils expected to enter 
during the winter, the entire enrollment 
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for this year will be more than 32,000. 

The school for the deaf opened with 
fifteen pupils. Several of the cooking and 
sloyd schools are in operation. 

Mrs. Preese, the supervisor of physical 
culture, has resigned. 

Miss Snow, the superintendent of draw- 
ing, now has an assistant. 

There are 750 teachers in the city 
schools. There is a very strong senti- 
ent among them in favor of the use of the 
piano in schools. But the board is not 
able to supply the needed instruments. 

Professor Denton J. Snider of the Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College is now giving 
a course of six lectures on Froebel and 
the Odyssey in this city. 

The State University opened with an en- 
rollment of 2,700. 

The new gymnasium, costing $65,000, 
has just been completed. The building 
is amply provided with all modern im- 
provements. 

Dr. Henry 8S. Baker, principal of the 
Jefferson school, St. Paul, has just received 
an appointment as member of the commit- 
tee to examine all applicants for state 
teachers’ certificates. The other two 
members are Professor D. L. Kiehle of 
the department of pedagogy of the State 
University, and Professor Race, superin- 
tendent of Redwood county. Theappoint- 
ment was made by State Superintendent 
Pendergast. This committee will pass 
upon the professional work and qualifica- 
tions of candidates seeking life state cer- 
tificates. 

The Minnesota Educational Association 
held its thirty-fourth annual session at St. 
Paul, December 29, 30, and 31, 1896. As 
usual, numerous divisions held separate 
meetings and took up special work. 
These sections were under excellent man- 
agement, and the exercises were well sus- 
tained and full of interest. 

Professor Virgil G. Curtis has been 
elected superintendent of schools at St. 
Paul by the unanimous vote of the school 
board. Professor Curtis has been super- 
intendent of schools in Stillwater, Winona, 
and New Haven, Conn. He has since 
spent two years abroad in pedagogical 
study. 


MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, ©. L. BRiaGs, Coldwater. 

Jason E. Hammond has been elected 
superintendent of public instruction, and 
J W. Simmons a member of the state 
board of education, 

. rincipal C. R. Jones Gaines died quite 
suddenly in October. The school board 
have elected Walter N. Isbell of Saline to 
fill the vacancy. 

William Bellis, for a number of years 
in charge of the Quincy schools, is filling 
the chair of mathematics in the Central 
Michigan normal school. 

The semi-annual eppropriation of pri- 
mary school money made in November 
gives to the schools of the state seventy - 
seven cents per capita for all children on 
the school census. 

Superintendent C. T. Grawn of Traverse 
City has prepared for his teachers an ex- 
cellent four years’ course of study and 
reading in psychology, history, and sci- 
ence of education and general pedagogy. 
A reading circle will be organized in each 
school building of the city.for the purpose 
of carrying on the above work. Two 
meetings a month will be held for confer- 
ence and discussion. A leader will be se- 
lected to have general charge during the 
pursuit of each subject. 

Chiid study was a prominent subject 
for discussion at the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. President Harper of Chicago 
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On Dee. Ist, 1896, the text-book committee 
of the city of Philadelphia unanimously voted 
to recommend the adoption of the ‘* Holden 
System of Preserving Books,” atthe full board 
meeting, Jan. 12th. We are satisfied they will 
make no mistake in adopting articles which have 
for years proven of such economical value to 
free text-book communities. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill, 4,000 positions filled, 


OR SALE: Complete file of JoURNAL OF Epu- 
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of Cc onn. camel Education, 1870 — 1806, inclusive, 

oO. ADAMS, Stamford, Conn. 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LiL 


THE WHY OF IT. 


Boston, January 2, 1897. 
Journal of Education : — 

Attention having been publicly called to the 
fact that we have warned the authorities against 
putting any Bobrick ‘+ Harvard ’”’ furniture in 
the town of Willimantic, Ct., I would like to 
give the exact facts of this matter. 

For the past three years the Bobrick company 
has sold adjustable castings for school furniture 
which were secured in place by set screws and 
by notches in the castings, resting on a perma- 
nent base, which we have claimed would work 
loose eventually. During the same period we 
have sold castings with smooth-friction surfaces, 
held in place by bolts, the base being deter- 
mined by the wedge surfaces, which have no 
tendency to loosen, and which are fully pro- 
tected by patents. 

Our business has been such that jn eight cases 
out of ten, in competition, we have secured the 
orders, building up a large business, and invest- 
ing considerable money ina first-class plant, 
where we manufacture all our own goods, wood 
and iron, at Walpole, Mass. On the other hand, 
the other company has little to lose, not being 
manufacturers themselves, — purchasing their 
castings of the Nashua Iron & Brass Foundry 
Company ,of Nashua, N. H., and their woodwork 
wherever they can buy cheapest; and finding 
their business gradually coming to a finish, they 
have for the past six months been trying a 
smooth-friction surface casting which we claim 
infringes on three different patents which we 
own. 

In order to protect our interests, we have in- 
stituted suit in the United States courts against 
the Nashua Iron and Brass Foundry Company 
of Nashua, N. I1., and also against the Bobrick 
School Furniture Compzny of Boston. 

We have expended thousands of dollars on 
our furniture and have sold thousands and 
thousands of these sets. In justice to us and 
our business there was considerable said about 
infringements at the Willimantic competition. 
We informed them that the Bobrick desk was 
a direct infringement on our patents,‘and that 
if they were put in the city, would be put to the 
cost of a suit, which we shall institute in every 
case where the Bobrick concern is awarded a 
contract for this desk, and we feel justified in 
notifying the town that we must protect our in- 
terests. 

While we have no feeling in the matter 
against anybody connected with the purchasing 
of goods in Willimantic, our interests must be 
protected, and therefore we are justified in 
entering suit against the town of Willimantic, 
if they put these goods in use, which we shall 
surely do. Not only in the case of Williman- 
tic, but any other city or town that purchases it. 

Very truly yours, 
CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 
AND DESK CO. 
J. H. Burver, ‘Treas. 


The Eagle Pencil Company, New York city, 
will remove on February 1 to their new and 
spacious quarters, Nos. 377 and 379 Broadway 
(corner of White street). They are making 
special arrangements in their new quarters 
for the reception of their patrons and friends, 
and are furnishing elegant offices, where 
teachers and others can have headquarters 
when in New York. They promise the enjoy- 
ment of the very latest and most modern con- 
veniences, so that all the facilities, comforts, 
and even luxuries will be obtainable. They 
invite, and will be pleased to receive, all the 
friends of education and the buyers of sup- 
plies for the trade, 
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University and Dr. Arnold Tompkins of 
Illinois University delivered iectures. 

The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club held 
its fall meeting at Ann Arbor the two days 
following ‘Thanksgiving. 

Detroit board of education recently sent 
a committee of five to investigate c.ne 
Cleveland school system, and particularly 
the manual training school. They found 
many commendable features in the 
methods of educational work in the Forest 
city. In the latter a better system of 
supervision is maintained with liberal 
salaries. The Detroit schoois are con- 
ducted at less expense The committee 
favors manual training as a feature of the 
Detroit system. 

Coldwater high school has nineteen 
graduates attending higher institutions of 
learning. 


KENTUCKY. 


Twenty-two high schools of the state 
have been organically connected with tne 
state college, and the course of studies 
prepared by a joint committee from the 
colleges and the high schools is being gen- 
erally accepted by the cities and towns. 

The interest in educational work is ap- 
parently on the increase in the state. 
The fourth congressional district held an 
association recently at Elizabethtown, 
which was largely attended. Addresses 
were delivered by Superintendent Ash- 
lock, Principal Pirtle, Senator Hayward 
and others. 

The last census showed 800,000 children 
in the state between the ages of six and 
twenty years. The state superintendent 
thinks this an overestimate, and is ar- 


: ranging a new census to correct the list. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

The tenth biennia! report of the regents 
of the University of Colorado has just 
heen issued, and is replete with facts and 
figures indicating tne vigorous growth of 
the university. The report calls attention 
to the pressing needs of the university for 
increased equipment and _ instruction, 
caused by an increase of 50 per cent. in the 
enrollment of students during the past 
two years. 

At a recent meeting of the legislative 
committee of the State Educational Coun- 
cil, it was decided to recommend the fol- 
lowing to be incorporated in the school 
laws:— 

That judges of school elections report 
results to county superintendents; that it 
be made the duty of county superintend- 
ents to attend district and normal insti- 
tutes; that normal certificates be granted 
for life only after two years of successful 
work; that all penal funds or fines be re- 
ported to the county superintendents; 
that a fee of $1 be required from appli- 
cunts for teachers’ certificates, to go to the 
normal institute fund; that the mill tax 
for educational institutions be undis- 
turbed; that a checx be piaced on the ex- 
penditures by boards of directors. 

Professor R. W. Guss of the state nor- 
mal school has been elected to a similar 
position in North Adams, Mass. 

The Rocky Mountain News recently 
offered $250 in prizes for the best original 
Christmas stories to be wriiten by the 
pups of the schools of Denver. 

The rooms of the State Historical and 
Natural History Society have been placed 
in charge of W. C. Ferrell, who will make 
them a place of practical education to the 
school children of Denver. Familiar 
talks or lectures are given to the children 
who visit the rooms with their teachers. 
During the month of November fourteen 
teachers and 526 pupils visited the rooms. 

rhe second meeting and banquet of the 
State Schoolmasters’ Club was held at 
Denver December 4. The subject of child 
study was presented by Superintendent D. 
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R. Hatch of Georgetown in an able paper, 
and was discussed by Principals Smiley, 
Riggs, Bradley, Hemanns, Superintend- 
ent Gove, Professor Russell of the State 
University, and others. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Boulder February 22. 

At the annual meeting of the Lake 
County Educational Society, held in Lead- 
ville, an interesting and profitable pro- 
gramme was presented. 

Superintendent John Hancock of the 
Grand Junction schools will spend next 
year in Germany. 

The Whittier school, Denver, has one of 
the largest grammar school buildings in 
the West. 

Florence has now seventeen teachers. 


IDAHO. 
State Editor, GEORGE E. KNEPPER, Lewiston. 

The catalogue of the Moscow public 
schools has recently been issued. It is a 
very creditable production, and shows the 
schools to be in fine condition. 

The university is making rapid progress. 
President Gault is gradually bringing the 
high schools of the state into close rela- 
tionship wth the university, thereby ac- 
ccmplishing much for the schools as well 
as advancing the interests of higher edu- 
cation. 

The writer visited Rathdrum recently, 
where he lectured under the auspices of 
the high school of that place. Professor 
J. C. Brady is doing a splendid work as 
principal of the school, as is shown by the 
progressive spirit of his pupils. 

ane Nez Perce County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met in Lewiston recently and had 
a most interesting session, lasting 
throughout the day, and closing witn an 
evening lecture. It is the intention of the 
association to hold two similar meetings 
in February and April. 

The Kootenai county teachers will meet 
at Bonner’s Ferry during the Christmas 
holidays. This is a live organization, and 
a profitable time may be expected. 

Superintendent L. N. B. Anderson of 
Latah county was the successful candi- 
date for state superintendent of public in- 
struction in the late election. Superin- 
tendent Anderson is admirably adapted for 
the work of his new office. He is a fine 
organizer, an effective speaker, and a 
man who can marshal the teaching forces 
of the state and lead them on to higher at- 
tainments. He will be one of the leading 
spirits at the Pocatello meeting at the 
holidays. 

The state normal school at Lewiston is 
making rapid progress. The enrollment 
for this term has passed the 100 mark, 
which is fully up to expectations. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The tenth annual meeting of the North 
Dakota Educational Association was held 
at Fargo December 29, 30, and 31, sogv. 
William T. Perkins, president general as- 
sociation; B. M. Lawrence, president high 
school council;. President Webster Merri- 
field, University of North Dakota, president 
couege and normal school section; C. A. 
Tugbert, president elementary section. 
The meeting was fully attended and ably 
conducted, 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, EDWIN TWITMYER, Seattle. 

At therecent meeting of theschool board, 
Professor F. J. Browne, candidate for the 
office of superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of this state, was elected by a large 
majority. 


FOREIGN. 


At the Boston Physical Educational So- 
clety, December 17, Hermann J. Boos of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
read a paper on gymnastics, sports, and 
games of to-day in Germany, and the con- 
gress for the promotion of games and 
plays held at Munich in the summer of 
1896. Mr. Boos was present at the con- 
gress as the delegate of the Boston society. 
He told of the growing interest in Ger- 
many in outdoor sports andgames. Gym- 
nastics there has been too much confined 
to the turn-hall and the school. But the 
leaders of the movement intend to keep 
control of the sports, that they do not de- 
generate into excessive and one-sided ath- 
letics. Games are taught to the school 
children as a part of their gymnastics. In 
tany placesswimmuing is being introduced 
into the programme. The central com- 
mnittee for national games has planned to 
hold an annual festival at Leipzig on Sep- 
tember 2. the anniversary of the re-estab- 
lishment of the German empire, and every 
four or five years a German Olympia, the 
first to be held in 1900. 

Co-education appears to have become 
thoroughly estabushed in Sweden. In 
one of the universities of that country 261 
of a total of 2,161 students are women, 117 
of whom are taking the philosophical 
course, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—lIn the January number of the Century 
is a new story by Chester Bailey Fernald, 
author of “The Cat and the Cherub” and 
“The Parlous Wholeness of Ephraim.” 


The title is “The Lights of Sitka,” and it 
exhibits this already versatile story teller 
in an entirely new vein. The number also 
contains a novelette of a wholly different 
sort by Hamlin Garland, entitled “A Girl 
of Modern Tyre,” and depicting life in a 
Western town. It has striking pictures 
by Thulstrup. The instalment of Dr. 8S. 
Weir Mitchell’s serial, “Hugh Wynne, 
Free Quaker,” deals with Hugh’s way- 
wardness, and the reaction towards a 
more serious and stable life. General 
Horace Porter, in his “Campaigning with 
Grant,” continues his series of descrip- 
tions of the movement upon Richmond in 
1864. A paper richly illustrated by Mr. 
Castaigne on “Public Spirit in Modern 
Athens” is contributed by D. Bikelas, 
as the leadng literary man of Greece. Mr. 
Castaigne’s illustrations, which were 
made in Athens especially for this article, 
take a wide range and deal with Socrates 
in the streets of Athens, the Pnyx, the 
Acropolis at sunset; the academy, and 
other characteristic scenes of Athens. 
R. W. Gilder contributes a poem entitled 
“The Parthenon by Moonlight.” ‘‘Napo- 
leon’s Interest in the Battle of New Or- 
leans” is by William Hugh Robarts. Cap- 
tain Alfred T. Mahan, the distinguished 
writer on naval affairs, contributes a 
paper on “Nelson in the Battle of the 
Nile,” with pictures, portraits, maps, etc., 
graphically setting forth this engagement 
Among other articles in the number are 
“Lenbach, the Painter of Bismarck,” by 
Edith Coues; “Speech and Speech-Read- 
ing for the Deaf,” by John Dutton Wright; 
“The Ladies of Llangollen,” by Helen M. 
North, all of them illustrated; and “The 
Absurdity of War,” by E. L. Godkin. In 
departments: In Topics of the Time: “A 
Call for Home Patriotism,” ‘‘As Others 
See Us,” “A ‘Law-Regarding Race.’”’ In 
Open Letters: “Helen Keller at Cam- 
bridge,” by Arthur Gilman; ‘‘Helen Kel- 
ler,” poem; ‘‘‘Ian Maclaren’ as a Theo- 
logian,” by T. T. Munger; ‘ ‘Ian Maclaren’ 
and the Brotherhood of Christian Unity,” 
by Theodore F. Seward; ‘“‘The Kingdom 
of Rosenthal,” by Fanny Morris Smith; 
“The Society of Western Artists”; ‘‘Ben- 
son’s ‘Summer.’” Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. New York: The 
Century Company. 


—The January number of Scribner’s 
Magazine marks the beginning of its sec- 
ond decade with am entirely new dress of 


type. From the very first issue Scribner’s 
has been accepted as one of the leaders in 
modern magazine literature and art. The 
frontispiece is entitled ‘‘Mr. Micawber’s 
Gauntlet’”—Scenes from the Great Novels. 
The articles with charming illustrations 
are: “The Conduct of Great Businesses,” 
introduction; “The Department Store,” 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams (the first arti- 
cle of a series on “Great Businesses’); 
“Solders of Fortune,” chapters I.--IL., by 
Richard Harding Davis; A Bystander’s 
Notes of a Massacre: “The Slaughter of 
Armenians in Constantinople,’ by Yvan 
Troshine, illustrated from photographs; 
“Thackeray’s Haunts and Homes,” by 
Eyre Crowe, A. R. A.; ‘““Perverseness,” by 
Rupert Hughes; “Story of a Second Mate,” 


by John R. Spears; “Shortening Days,” 
by William Cranston Lawton; “The 
Bashfulness of Bodley,” by Henry Gallup 
Paine; “Victor Hugo’s Home at Guern- 
sey,” by G. Jeanniot; “Tennyson Reading 
‘Maud,’ ” a drawing by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti; The Point of View: ‘An Instructive 
Twelvemonth,” Suggestion to 
Dramatists,” “Telling About It”; The 
Field of Art: “A Sketch of Tennyson by 
Rossetti,” “On Competitions,” “‘Apprecia- 
tion of Sculpture,” “A Correction”; About 
the World: “The Forestry Amendment,” 
“William Morris,” “A New Eldorado,’ 
“The George Junior Republic.” Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—The January Forum opens with an in- 
teresting study of “Pope Leo XIII.,” by 
the Vicomte E. Melchior de Vogue. O. D. 


Ashley, president of the Wabash rail- 
road, discusses the tariff question from the 
point of view of a business man. Dr. J. M. 
Rice continues his series of articles on 
“The Problem of Elementary Education,” 
with a paper on “The Essentials in Ele- 
mentary Education.” Herr Alexander 
Moszkowski, German musical critic, con- 
tributes a paper on some ‘‘Modern Com- 
posers in the Light of Contemporary Criti- 
cism’’—Wagner, Rubinstein, and Brahms. 
“The Wanton Destruction of American 
Property in Cuba” brings out a vigorous 
protest from Fernando A. Yznaga, and 
states that it has cost American citizens 
more than $50,000,000, advocates interfer- 
ence by the United States government and 
the annexation of Cuba by purchase. 
Hon. Alonzo B. Cornell contributes an arti- 
cle on the paralyzing effect upon business 
of presidential elections. He recommends 
that ex-presidents be elected mem- 
bers of the senate. J. Gennadius con- 
tributes a paper on the work of the Ameri- 
can School of Archaeology in Greece, de- 
scribing the discovery of an ancient Greek 
theatre at Thorikos. Other articles are: 
“The Urgent Need of a National Uni- 
versity at Washington,” by President 
David Starr Jordan of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University; “The Philosophy of 
Meliorism,” by Junius Henri Browne; and 
a paper by Professor R. C. Ringwalt of 
Columbia University on ‘Intercollegiate 
Debating’’—its scope, mechanism, and 
valuable results. Price, $3.00 a,year; 
single number, 25 cents. New York: 111 
Fifth Avenue. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Ladies’ Home Journal for January; terms, $1.00 
a year. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 
he Writer for November; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston. 
The Chautauquan for segaeey terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 
The Review of Reviews for January; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York: 13 Astor place. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for January; terms, $3.00 
a year. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
The Bookman for January; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
The Century Magazine tor January; terms, $4.00 
a year. New York: The Century Company. 
The National Magazine for January ; terms, $1.00 
a year. Boston: The Bostonian Publishing Co. 
he New England Magazine for January; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 5 Park square. 
Catholic World for January; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 
The Homiletic Review for January; terms, $3.00 
a year. NewYork: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
he Forum for Januaryj; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 
International Journal of Ethics for January; 
Philadelphia: 1305 Arch street. 
Pall Mall Gazette for ‘anuary ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: International News Company. 
Political Science Quarterly tor December; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
The School Review for December: terms, $1.50 a 
year. Chicago. 


More subscriptions expire at this season of the year 


than at any other time. 


will send us your renewal at an early date. Your sub- 
scription will be continued, according to our custom, 
unless we hear from you to the contrary. | 


ON’T FORGET our offer of portraits of Washington and Lincoln, both 

absolutely free for only one new subscription to the JouRNAL OF EpDv- 
CATION, at $2.50; or you can have your own subscription renewed for a year, 
and the paper sent one year to a new subscriber, for $4 00. 


$ We await your order. 
NEW ENGLAND Pus. Co., 


How about yours? 
$ at the mailing-label on this paper. It tells the story. 
@ If the date is January, ’97, it means that your subscrip- 
tion expired the first of this month, and we hope you 


3 SOMERSET ST., Boston, Mass. 


A WORD TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Look now 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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OF HDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Hand-Book of Greek and Roman History............ 
Essay Robert 

Sand’s La Mare au Diable 
Outlines of Electricity and Magnetism. ; 
A Manual of Review and Test Problems in Algebra. . 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Woodward /Ed.| American Book Company, N.Y. $ .60 
Castegnier. “ “ “ “ ‘50 
Carly e. “ 20 
Storm.” “ “ “ 
Joynes {[Ed.| Henry Holt & Co., New York. 40 
Alpha Publish’g Comp’y, Boston. 1.25 
Humphrey. “ 1.25 


yr. Ginn & Co., Boston. 60 
Patterson & Baldwin. D.C, Heath & Co., Boston, —— 
George [Ed.]} “ 60 


= 


D. Appleton & Co.. New York. 1.50 


Nine Love Songs and a cece Wiggin “ 1.25 
The Tolstoi T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 1.25 
The Young Game Warden. ..............seccsevecrsece Castleton, Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. -— 
Primitive BUdGHIism..............sseeeeeeeeceeenecees Reed. Scott, Foresman, & Co., Chicago. 1.00 
Why We cies The Lancet Publish’g Co., St. Paul. 1.00 
Curious Punishments of Bygone Days...... Perret . Earle H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘“T see you have a new organist,” said the 
occasional attendant. ‘‘ Yes,” answered the 
medium, ‘‘the other fellow got entirely too 
fresh. We called up the spirit of Brigham 
Young last meeting, and what do you suppose 
the idiot played ? ‘ Only One Girl in the World 
for Me!’ ”’ 


How 1s Tus Orrer ? 


On receipt of ten cents, cash,or stamps, a 
generous sample will be mailed of the most 
popular Catarrh and Hay Fever Cure (Ely’s 
Cream Balm) sufficient to demonstrate its 
great merit. Full size, 50c. 

Evy Broruers, 
56 Warren St., New York City. 


A friend advised me to try Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and after using it six weeks I believe myself 
cured of catarrh. It is a most valuable rem- 
edy. — Joseph Stewart, 624 Grand Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


She—‘ Do you usually bull the market ?” 
He—* Yes, and bear the loss.” 


He—‘ That Miss Bleacham is a pronounced 
brunette, is she not ?” 

She—‘‘ I really can’t say. 
for a week.” 


I haven’t seen her 


Mrs. Wins.tow’s “ Sootuinec Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle.’ [w 


Wise Father — ‘‘ Johnny, when I was your 
age [ never let a new year pass without forming 


as unalterably as the law of gravitation—”’ 

Johnny—‘ Oh’m ?” 

‘Yes, sonny; on the first of January I 
picked out some great sin to shun; some mis- 
take to avoid; some line of righteousness to 
pursue—”’ 

Johnny —‘‘ Y-e-s ?” 

‘*Now, has my little man followed a worthy 
example ?”’ 

Johnny (haltingly) — ‘‘ Y-es’r—” 

‘* Ah, wise son, that maketh a glad father ! 
What is your resolve ?” 

I—I—re-solved that—” 

‘*What ? What?” 

‘«Fer this year, I—” 

Well—well ?” 

Won’t—” 

‘*Won’t what, darling ? 
nounce the evil—” 

‘* Believe more’n half I hear!” 

The parent sat and thought long after Johnny 
had gone to bed.—Cleveland Plaindealer. 


Speak out! De- 


CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


Royal Blue Line personally conducted eight- 
day tours to Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Mount Vernon. $27 covers every expense. 
Riggs’ House, Ebbitt House, or Willard’s 
used while in Washington. Stop-over privi- 
leges. Leave Boston 6 p.m., December 25, 
January 14, February 16, March 2 (inaugura- 
tion), and other tours later. For Itinerary, 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. [4t 


it a great convenience to go right oyer to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


$ At the End of Your Journey you will find 


a new and righteous resolution, to which I lived 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TELL ABOUT our failures, somebody suggests, who has been reading these advertisements for the past 
en years. We don’t usual y. for several reasons. One them is that we never dwell on them 


the money. 
what they pay 
and after we had secured places for them, write at their 0 


vinced that there was some element of unavailability, 
ing to make others see them as we did. Yet our judgement was finally vindicated, for they have F ILURE 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY............+-+- Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1 101 Auditorium By, .lging, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auitorum 19 


Established In 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


for Western Postttous Weiern Agency, 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, M . 
v9 Telephone, Boston 775—2. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN a. TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and F Oo REI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on ur address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg.,;Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . » One Fee registers in both Offices. 


EXCHANC 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


The Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, “ Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 2. © 2 Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


1. Selects superior teachers for empioyers. 
2. Informs teachers of vacancies. 

3. advice to young teachers. 

4. Subscribes for periodicals at club rates. 

5, Sells books at wholesale prices. 

6, Buys second-hand books. 

Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 


Int Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Kittredge Building. Denver, Colo. 


HoRACE MANN 


By A. E. Winsuip 
Cloth, 50 cents 


Both to any address, 
prepaid, for 75 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Educator 


AND 


LF 


83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A Life-size Portrait 


OF 
Horace Mann 
Printed on heavy paper 


Price, 50 cents 
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Wi n sh 1 p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the co: atry. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 
4200 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


Manager. 
seed 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Olde#t and best known in U. S. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1855. 


OF RELIABLE 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 

Positions filled in thirty States. 

Teachers Wanted now, 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Established 1880. 
rete al pane sitions for teachers in schools and colleges. We havea 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8. TARBELL. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
w NEW YORK Cl 
10 CENTS prise story, true love story of 
college days, and other interesting matter. The regular 
Sond full pastioulare to H. 8. KELLOGG, ew vacancies in offices, also. ddress 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Louisville, Ky. 
HEN di ithadverti lease 
Teachers Wanted, the of Education.” 
THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, . . . . 3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 
AND 


REPORT COMMITTEE FIFTEEN. 


llup ae “hin our own thought. etry to emulate Josh Billinge’ wise man, and not make the same mistake twice, bu 
ern- except for its warning we never cry much over spilled milk. Still, now that a correspondent asks us to, we will 
name some mistakes we have made in the past 13 years of agency business. (1) ¥ * used occasionally to make the 
ling mistake of registering a teache; free. Sometimes it was because she was poor, and thought she couldn't spare 
R as; but experience taug., us that value 
“ad | get engagements elsewhere, tell us nothing about if, 
tive UR in your Agency, now you speak of it; but ron see 
: | : = I got — three weeks ago, so I can’t take this 
to | you offer.” (2) We used to be rather chivalric about getting new places for teachers whom we had sent to schools 
The where | failed. They would come here and tell their stories, and seem to have learned so much by their mis- 
fortunes, that we would make strenuous efforts to give them another chance Our most mortifying blunders have 
by been just there. At the present time we are very cautious about recommending singed cats. (3) We have los: ‘aith 
ci too early in teachers who impressed us as having unusual ability. We can call to mind a dozen men and. women 
a- whom we came to believe in, and whom we pushed with all our influence for place after place, till we became con- 
bout | 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
31 K. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


Vocal Music. 
Mental Science versus Mathematical Science in Teaching. 


af y iven in CHICK- 
c i P course of ten illustrated lectures based upon the above subject, to be an in 
153 TREMONT Boston, SATURDAY MORNINGS, commencing Jan. at io 
application of the laws of the mind in relation to the following subjects, together — » sed ot 4 rs, “¢ oo te 
yer : y ye and mi 
irst: Is music natural or artificial ? Seventh: Rhythm, its ¢ evelopmen 
“de -hich these mental laws can | the two subjects of rhythm and voice ct re. 
only be applied in teadhing, it music is artificial. Ninth: The use and abuse of syllables in teaching voc al 
‘th: perfec sec hrough | music. 
Tenth: The application of mental laws or educations! 
The effect of perfect intonation upon quality of langage imperative in teac 
é correlation of the two subjects. 1e two subjects 
Mirth: ‘The “development and phan use of the words| Practical INustrations in all of these subjects will be 
from the mind stan point. given with children or adults. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


FORMERLY 
D) 


JENNER MEDICAL COLLEGE (nanvar 
(SCHOOL RECOGNIZED BY STATE BOARD.) 


Spring and Summer Session of 1897 begins March 2, and continues six months. Announcement con- 


irements for admission, and obtaining degree, sent upon application. ~*~ 
en) —rt Address JENNER MEDICAL COLLEGE, 385-397 Washington Boul., Chicago, III. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAG® offers 


instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, Inc 
Correspondence-Study courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 
Languages, History, Sociology, ete. 


Ww anc sredit will be given for 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but crec we pres. 
courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required = 
degree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time, Special circulars will be sent on apl 
cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correxspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO, 


DO YOU WANT A PORTRAIT or se 
Washington or Lincoln ? 


In order that every school throughout the land may have a reliable portrait of 
one or both of our nation’s greatest heroes, we propose to place the Elson District 
School Edition of Washington and Lincoln within the easy reach of every subscriber 
of the “ JouRNAL oF Epucarion ” and ‘‘ AMERICAN PRIMARY TEACHER.” 

These portraits are executed by a special process, and printed on heavy paper. 
Sizes, 22 x 25. Price, $1.00 each. 


E* Et 
Any present subscriber to the * Journal of Education” can have both 
of these portraits absolutely FREE by sending us only one NEW = sub- 
scription to the “Journal,” at $2.50, or three NEW subscriptions to 
, the “American Primary Teacher,” at %1.00 each. 
Either one of the portraits will be given FREE to any subscriber of 
| the * Journal” for one new six months’ subseription to the“ Journal,” at 
| #1.25, or two new subscriptions to the * American Primary Teacher,” at 
| $1.00 each, 


The Journal of Education one year, new or renewal, and a portrait 


of Washington or Lincolnfor . . . . $3.00 
The American Primary Teacher, one year, new or renewal, and 
either one of these portraits for . ‘ $1.50 


In every case the portraits will be sent by mail securely packed, postage paid by us. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


* Sunset Route” 


To GALIFORNIA via * Sunset Limited.” 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


Finest Train in the World. 
Beginning Nov. 9th, 1896, the famous “Sunser LimirEpD” will leaye New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 
Superb Equipment. 


Boston to California in 44 Days, 


In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 
Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 
Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and Chin; : 
tralia, and Round the World. 
For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. M., } 349 Broadway, or 
L. H. NUTTING, E. P.A,, 1 Battery Place, New York. 


LINCOLN. 


An Exercise for Schools 


Boston, Mass. 


Solid Vestibuled Train. 


Why so Many Women 
Teachers Break Down 


is ably shown by Harriet H. Heller in an article en- 
titled * The System,” in EDUCATION for Novem- 
ber. Send 25 cents for this number. 


The following are some of the choice papers in the vo 
December number: The Higher Life of the Col- 
lege: President John E. Bradley, LL.D. The New A N N I \V E RSAR y 
American Academy: Rey. A.D. Mayo, M.A., LL.D. 
A Child’s Experience in Beginning Latin; Adelia OF THE 


Kh. Hornbrook. A Neglected Factor in Education: 
Prof. Walter Smith. Educational Fads and Re- 
forms: Supt. E. L. Cowdrick. A Winter Water- 
fall: Henry M. Chadwick. The Summer School 
and the Teacher: Henry G. Schneider. Normal 
Schools in the United States; Charles C. Ramsay. 

EDUCATION is the oldest high-class educational 
magazine in the United States. It is contributed to 
by Dr. Wm. T, Harris, and many of the leading edu- 
cators in the country. The regular subscription 


Birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 


February 12. 
Price, 6 cents ; by mail, 8 cents. 


price is $3.00a year, Sample copies for six 2-cent| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


stamps. 


KASSON & PALMER, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS: 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Scl 
will be surprised at the great number of appli 
at the same time more telling. 


New York. 


Atlanta. 


Do you know that we make many kinds of 


BUSY WORK ? 


nool Aids and Kindergarten Material. \oy 
ances designed to make your work easier and 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Kansas City. 


ofall 


| Newest and Completest Catalogue ever 
Published 


ik 


| 
| 


ii} 
| 
| | 


HA 


i k Sellers | 
| 4 Cooper Institute | | & Retail Mi 
| New York City Publishers of HH 


Literal and Inter- 


HINDS & 
NOBLE 


Dictionaries— Greek 
Latin, Italian, Span- 


‘lish, French, Germ 


Repetitio est mater Studiorum . 
New Latin Syntax. 


This is a handy book for review, to be used in 
connection with a grammar for reference. It 
contains the most important rules of Latin 
Syntax, with many short and illustrative exam- 
ples, arranged in a clear manner. 

Price: single copy, 35 cts.; in quantity at 25 
per cent. discount. 
OTTO DIETRICH, Pu.D., 
M] 200 Eleventh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Sale or Rent, 


A valuable property, beautifully and conven- 
iently located on “ Highlands” (in the midst 
of health-giving mineral springs), fifteen miles, 
by electric and steam railways, from a large 
western city, and admirably adapted to school 
purposes, It consists of one magnificent build- 
ing, and fifteen modern cottages containing 
from five to eight rooms each. All of these 
buildings are nearly new, and handsomely fin- 
ished and furnished, with all modern improve- 
ments. The spacious grounds are tastefully 
graded and ornamented. There is ample room 
for 300 or more students. The cost of said 
property, as it is, was more than $100,000. It 
is now offered for sale or a five years’ rent, 
as a whole, or less by a few of the cottages, 
at a bargain and on easy terms. Here is an 
opportunity to establish another Smith, Welles- 
ley, or Holyoke College, or a first-class semi- 
_ inary or military academy, with a full and 
splendid outfit, all ready for use, and in one 
of the most desirable locations in the nation. 
Possession given at anytime. For full par- 
ticulars apply to HIRAM ORcuTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Publishers. 


CA KOEHLER FORRIGN BOOKS 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington 8t., BosTon. 


“UNCLE SAM” 


IS LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classifiedservice. Infor- 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railway 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination, etc., FREE if you mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Educational Institutions. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. A 


Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. : 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians, 
Apply for circulars to 
+ JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 

w Miss ELLEN Hyp8, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G, BOYDEN, A.M. 


ITATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w BECKWITH. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
WOMAN with as a teacher, and 
dent in Boston University Medical School, giftec 

in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 


ddress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Bor ton. 


x 
x Interior Decoration “of epeciat 
x value to teachers 
interestec |X 
x ; = the Ix 
xX artistic decoration |X 
By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, of their 
ne Member of Boston School Committee. schoolrooms, is 
x Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
|X 

x NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

x 

k 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

EE 


| 
| 
— 
=e 
New and Second-Hand School Books 
Alphabetically arranged according to Authors 
To be obtained free only from Compilers 
| on COLLEGES, 
| 
| For catalogues address aes 
CHA RLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 
Dining Car Service. 
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OW, what is that noise?” said the glad New Year. 
“Now, what is that singular sound I hear? 
As if all the paper in aii the world 
Were rattledandshakenand twistedandtwirled.” 
“Oh, that,’”’ said the jolly old Earth, “is the uoise 
Of all my children, both girls and boys, 
A-turning over their leaves so new, 
And all to do honor, New Year, to you.” 

_—Selected. 


Turning New Leaves. 


EVERGREENS. 


BY ELLA J. DOUGLAS, 


J}HEN Mother Nature has stripped other 
trees of their foliage and all are taking 
their winter’s sleep, the evergreen 


and then is the time for its study. 
During the fall, before the snow begins to cover 

the branches, collections of evergreens, cones, mosses, 

and lichens may be made by teacher and pupils. 


HEMLOCK, 
Place the branches of trees and moss in a pail of 
water and keep in the cellar until ready for use. 
The most common of the evergreens are the pine, 
tir, spruce, hemlock, and cedar. 


PINES. 


The pine is the most numerous of the coniferous 
trees, and is known from all others by the needle 


PINE. 


shaped,leaves, which serve for foliage, having little 
spread of surface, but great in numbers. These are 


lives on in all the verdure of summer, . 


made of clusters of two or five and surrounded at the 
base by withered bud-scales. In the pine of the 
northern clime the length of the needle is three or 


SCALE AND SEEDS, 


four inches, while in the south they measure about 
fifteen inches. 

The young growth of the tree is covered with thin 
chaff-like scales, the first leaves of the stem from 
the axils of which appear the clusters of green 
needle-like leaves. 

The fruit of the pine is the cone, which is made up 
of hard woody scales. At the base of each are found 


CONE BEFORE MATURING, 


two seeds partly sunk in excavations. It matures 
the second year after flowering. When ripe the 
scales turn back and the seed falls out, usually carry- 
ing with it a wing which was a part of the lining of 
the scale. Thus it is more easily carried by the 
wind. 

In some countries the Indians depend upon the 
seeds for food, and they are also eaten by animals. 

The wood of the pine is very valuable for building 
purposes, . It contains a resinous juice, which is very 
useful in producing turpentine, rosin, and tar. 

SPRUCES. 

In the spruce the leaves are short and stiff, point- 
ing every way. They are about an inch in length 
and of a dark green color. 

The cones hang from the end of the branches and 
fall the first of the winter. The wood of this tree is 
also valuable, and the long roots of some kinds are 
so fine and strong that the Indian uses them to sew 
his birch-bark canoe. This tree furnishes the spruce 
gum of the market. 

It is also very ornamental. 

CEDARS. 

The cedar has scale-shaped leaves and its cones 
are small. 

There are several species of this evergreen tree, 
but the principal one is the cedar of 1. uon. It 
is noted for its great, wide-spreading branches. It is 
very fragrant. It was used in the building of the 
palace of David and the temple of Solomon. It 
grows to the height of seventy or eighty feet, and 
continues to grow for a thousand years. There area 
dozen of these trees on Mt. Lebanon which measure 
about forty-seven feet around the base. 

MOSSES. 

These are called tlowerless plants from the fact 
that they do not bear real blossoms or seeds. They 
are found in all parts of the earth’s surface, and con- 
stitute almost the entire vegetation of the polar 
regions and the summits of mountains. 


Some mosses afford homes for insects in winter 
and food for them in the summer. It is used by the 
florist for packing purposes and in some countries is 
used for filling mattresses. Brooms are also made 
from certain kinds. 

Collections can be made by pupils and they take 
great interest in seeing how many different kinds 
they can find. Call their attention to the dry moss 
and that which is found in swamps, The green 


MOSSES, 


moss found on rocks can be used on a sand board to 
illustrate the forms of land instead of sand, and is 
much cleaner. It keeps better by occasionally 
sprinkling it with water. 

LICHENS. 

Lichens are found in all parts of the earth where 
it is impossible for any other vegetation to grow. 
Fastening upon rocks, trees, or walls, they derive 
their sustenance from the air around them. They 
appear dull during dry weather, but after a rain 
seem endowed with new life. They are of a number of 
varieties of colors and at the equator are very 
gorgeous. 

It is supposed by some that they were the first 
forms of vegetation, and growing upon the bare rocks, 
their decay began the accumulation of soil. They 
are the first plants that clothe the bare rocks of 
newly formed islands. 


MAKE YOURSELF OVER. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES, 


JES, we women turn our bonnets and 
dresses —re-shape them and_ re-trim 
them —and, lo! we feel better in them, 
and our friends say, “ What a pretty 


new rig!” 

After we have taught a we need 
making over. Yes, there’s about it. 
We show signs of wear and tear, and our pupils and 
our friends are a little tired of us. We have a deep 
line on our foreheads that means — no, not thought, 
don’t let’s flatter ourselves — it means worry. We 
have a sharp tone in our voice — it means impatience. 
We have a short, terse, emphatic way of speaking, as 
if we were laying down the law — it means too good 
an opinion of our own mental powers and too poor an 
opinion of better minds around us. It all means, 
we're getting narrow and unlovely, and if we keep on 
we shall be left to walk our narrow path alone, friends 
and companions will find no room beside us, we shal 
scare them away. 

Let’s make ourselves over. 

1. To cure the wrinkle, let’s think of something 
pleasant with all our hearts and minds. 
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2. To cure the sharp tone in our voice, let’s talk a 
little less, and criticise others a little less and our- 


selves more. 
3. To cure our conceit, let’s think how hateful we 


must be to others, and let’s come down from our high 
stools and walk companionably with the people around 
us, learning from them, letting them see that we ap- 
preciate them, and, presto! they’ll begin to say: 
“We made a mistake about Miss Bookwoman. She’s 
very pleasant when you know her well, and her ability 
as a teacher is the highest in town. A very fine 
woman —a fine woman !” 

Ah, yes, it pays to make ourselves over every once 


in awhile. 


NATURE STUDY FOR THE WINTER MONTHS. 
PRIMARY GRADES. 


BY A. C. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater Normal! School. 


ANIMALS IN WINTER. 
ANY conversational exercises may be 
had with the children on the adapta- 
tion of the different animals to the cold 
of winter. Such lessons should lead 
the children to express their thoughts 
and feelings freely about the protective care that 
guides the habits of these animals. These bring the 
children into sympathy with animal life, with its 
habits. Some suggestive questions will lead the way 
to many interesting thoughts,—Where have the in- 
sects gone? (Many caterpillars are in cocoons; but- 
terflies, moths, and many other insects laid their eggs 
and died; some bees and wasps are sleeping in warm 
places, ete.) Where are most of the birds? Which 


birds are with us for the winter? This latter ques- 
Chen, tion will lead them 


to be on the watch 
for the birds such 
as sparrows, crows, 
woodpeckers, blue- 
jays, ete. Where 
do they live? How 
do they keep warm? 


What do they find to 
eat? 

What animals 
sleep all winter? 


Turtles and frogs 
are down in the mud 
of the ponds, snakes 
and toads have bur- 
rowed into the 
ground and gone to sleep. ‘These facts illustrate the 
power of adaptation to surroundings, animals that 
cannot go to a warmer climate and that cannot bear 
the cold of winter are led to seek a comfortable place, 
where the long sleep of winter prevents any suffering 


CHICK-A-DEE-DEE, 


from cold. 
Most of the domestic animals are fitted to withstand 
the cold by the growth of a new warm covering of 
hair, fur, or wool. In the summer this covering is 
shed, so that the heat shall not be felt too much, and 
the feathers of the birds are moulted, but as cold 
weather comes on the new covering grows. These 
facts are intended to impress the thought of adapta- 
tion to climate, one of the great truths of animal life. 
A collection of pictures of different animals in their 
homes will add to the interest and often suggest new 
questions for thought. The object of these lessons is 
not zoology, but rather a child-like appreciation of ani- 
mal life. 
FIRST YEAR, 


FLESH-EATING ANIMALS. 


The common domestic animals are the best as a 
starting point, then by pictures others ean be intro- 
Emphasis is placed on the animal habits, in- 
How animals 
The cat has soft, tough cushions on 
the bottom of her paws, these help her to quietly crawl 
up toward her prey till she is near enough to spring. 


duced. 
troduced by some suggestive question. 
get their food. 


She has sharp claws, five on the front feet and four on 
the hind feet, these can be drawn in and out of 
sheaths, and so can be quickly used in seizing the food 
or in climbing for it. The sharp teeth in front are 
fitted for cutting the flesh, while the long pointed 
teeth are used for tearing the food in pieces as well as 
holding the smaller animals in her mouth, and the 
back teeth have pointed tops to aid in crushing the 
food. All the teeth are made for eating flesh; this 
may be still further impressed by comparison with 
the human teeth. 

In finding the food the bright eyes are used es- 
pecially in the night, when the smaller animals are 
many of them running about, or in dark places where 
they have their nests. Observe the pupil of the 
eyes, when it is a vertical slit, and when it opens in a 
large circle. The cool, moist nose can smell very 
keenly, and the long, sensitive whisker hairs about the 
mouth help her find the way in dark places. The 
erect ears are ready to hear the slightest scratching 
of a mouse. All these things make the cat a good 
hunter for us. The rough tongue is sed not only for 
cleaning her fur, but in cleaning the bones of all the 
meat and in lapping water and milk. 

Pictures of flesh-eating animals of the cat family 
will illustrate the same characteristics—the lion, 
tiger, panther, ete. The children should try to find 
in the pictures as many of the parts of the cat as they 
can. Why are these animals more dangerous than 
the cat? They are larger and stronger, and can crush 
much larger animals; they are fiercer and cannot 
easily be tamed. Where do they live? . In the 
warmer countries, in the forests, and some of them 
spring from the trees on unsuspecting animals; they 
are very wild and often do a great deal of damage by 
coming at night around the settlements. Men who 
are off among the forests have to be on their guard 
all the time. 

The dog will serve as a basis of comparison with the 
cat family. The same tough cushions are on the 
paws, but the claws are not as sharp, neither can they 
be withdrawn into sheaths. The dog rushes for his 

prey, running long 
distances, digging into 
the holes, and finally 
holding it in its strong 
teeth. IIe hunts 
‘more in the day time. 
The same keen scent 
and quick hearing 
make it an excellent hunter for us. But the dog can 
be trained to go with us and hunt, hence becomes 
more useful than the cat. His intelligence makes 
him a good watch for us during the night, for he not 
only is keen to scent danger, but he can tell his feel- 
ings by the different barks and calls. The teeth are 
used in a manner similar to the cat, except that the 
hind teeth are used some for grinding, but the tongue 
is smoother, and in warm weather it is held out of 
the mouth, probably to aid in perspiration. 

Other members of the dog family are somewhat 
familiar through pictures and stories—the wolf with 
his savage habits, the fox with his cunning. All of 


FOX 


these lessons impress the children in a natural way 
with the thought of the adaptations of the parts to the 
life habits. Particularly interesting is the applica- 
tion of these lessons in stories and pictures of the 


Esquimau dogs. Considerable is possible in interest- 
ing the children in the life of these people of the 
North—their houses, how built, furnished, and 
warmed; the dogs as trained to draw the sledges; the 
boats and weapons used in hunting the bear, seal, and 
walrus; the dress and sports of the children. Stories 
of the sagacity of the St. Bernard dogs in saving 
travelers lost in the snow add still more to their ap- 
preciation of the usefulness of the dog to man. _Pass- 
ing to warmer climates, there are pictures of the shep- 
herd dogs herding and protecting large flocks of sheep. 
The nature spirit of this teaching is that intense sym- 
pathy for animal life which comes from this closer 
knowledge of the habits and life. A great many pic- 
tures can be contributed by the children. The free 
oral expression will lay the foundation for later les- 
sons in written form. 


SECOND YEAR. GRASS-EATING ANIMALS, 


A review can be taken of the flesh-eating animals, 
and much written expression of the facts be used. 
This serves as an excellent preparation for the com- 
parison with the grass-eating animals. Pictures 
brought in by the children may be pasted on the 
papers used for written sentences, and thus increase 
the interest and value of the expression. 

Of the grass-eating animals the most familiar will 
be the horse, cow, or sheep. As gthers are thought of 


ARABIAN HORSE. 


that have come into the experience of the children a 
simple list may be written on the board, and pictures 
of these that are brought may be hung up beside the 
list. Among these may be deer, goats, giraffe, camel, 
buffalo, antelope, moose, zebra, rhinoceros, elephant. 
Children are inferested in new animals, and pictures 
are available in a"! of these cases. The bear is an in- 
termediate form, feeding both on flesh and vegetable 
food. 

How these animals get their food and eat. it. 
Use the observation of the children, supplement by 
use of pictures and diagrams on the board. The 
horse uses his flexible lips to bring food into his 
mouth, then the sharp cutting teeth bite it off, while 
the large rough hind teeth grind it into fine pieces. 
The long sharp teeth, such as the cat and dog had, are 
not needed by the horse for tearing his food. The 
long tongue is used in putting the grass into place in 
the mouth. In the cow the upper front teeth are not 
present, hence the long tongue is used in twisting off 
the grass, pressing it against the sharp lower teeth. 
Explain chewing the cud. The same is true of the 
sheep, goats, and deer. The thought to be empha- 
sized is the fitness of the teeth of different animals for 
their food, and the thought can be broadened to other 
animals the children know—-the bill of birds for pick- 
ing up seeds, the small teeth of fish for holding slip- 
pery little fish, the gnawing front teeth of the squirrel 
used in eating nuts, ete. After the free oral exercises 
many simple descriptive sentences formed by the chil- 
dren may be used for copying, or from lists of words 
the children may make their own sentences. Other 
forms of language exercises appropriate to the grade 
may be used. 

Hoofs. This peculiar formation of the foot 
adapted to its life makes the animal still more inter- 
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esting. The. number of hoofs on different animals 
should be noticed, the horse has one large one, while 
most of the others have a double hoof on each foot. 
The oxen have large strong hoofs that make them 
useful to us in drawing heavy loads; the deer, sheep, 
and goats have smaller ones that help them in running 
fast; the horse lias the single hoof that is strong, and 
we can drive him over the road with heavy loads. All 
‘hese animals can travel easily over hard and rough 
ylaces in search of their food. The hoofs are like the 
nails on our fingers and toes, hence the animals walk 
on the tips of their toes; the hoofs can be cut as the 
nails are, and we can drive iron nails into them to hold 
the shoes on. The animal is fitted not only for his 
own life, but also fitted for man to use as he needs 
him. This thought of the fitness of the limbs for 
use can be expanded to other animals—the claws of 
»irds, the fins of fish, claws of lobsters and crabs, ete. 
‘ncourage the children to freely express their feelings 
f the fitness of the parts. 

What animals know aud can do for us. Let the 
hildren describe their pets or home animals, telling 
,ow much they seem to know and understand, how 
‘hey express their wants and other feelings. By sug- 
sestive questions certain lines of thought can be 
-tarted.—Why is the horse so useful to us? What 
are the different things we get from cows? Which is 
he more useful to us, the sheep or goat? Why should 
ve be kind to animals? The answers will furnish 
ibundant material for some of the regular language 
‘xercises for the purpose of increasing the child’s 
ocabulary. Many of the reading lessons may serve 
is occasions for teaching new points about animal 
iabits. 

Animals of other countries. By pictures and 
-tories the interest may be broadened. These stories 
should be reproduced by the children. The camel is 
‘he animal fitted by his softer hoofs for walking long 
listances over the hot sands of the deserts carrying 
men and loads. Some other prominent facts can be 
seen from the pictures—the long legs, the hump of 
fat on the back, the long neck by which the tall ani- 
al can reach up or down for its food, the large lips 
»y which it picks up the food. The gentle disposition 
makes it possible to train the animal for great useful- 


ELEPHANTS CARRYING TIMBER, 


ess to the people of those countries The meat is 
ised for food, the milk for drink, and the hair for 
cloth. 

The elephant is attractive because of the long 
‘runk which has on its end an appendage which serves 
is a sort of finger for picking up its food. This trunk 

s very strong, and the elephant uses it for many 
hings, it smells with it, touches things to find out 
‘bout them, it defends itself with it. The trunk 
akes the place of the long neck, which some of the 
‘ther animals have. The long tusks are the pointed 
eeth of the upper jaw, and are useful in defence. 
The ivory made from these tusks is very valuable 
Pictures will show what heavy loads the large body 
‘arries. Often men use the elephants in hunting 
ther animals, the thick skin protects them from their 
ittacks, The broad foot is fitted to bear up such a 
\uge body. The animal is so docile that it can be 
‘rained to do a great deal of work in carrying loads, 
‘rawing timber, etc. 


The reindeer, with its long and branching antlers, 
is another very interesting animal of the cold coun- 
tries. It is used by the people of these places as the 
horse, cow, and sheep are used by us. It is trained to 
draw heavy loads over the snow on the sledges, and it 
can travel very fast and for long distances. The deer 
feeds on moss and lichens, which it finds beneath the 
snow by digging with its hoofs. The meat is used for 
food, the milk for drink, the skin for tents, the hair 
for cloth, and the bones for tools. A very useful ani- 
mal. 

The facts about these animals should be woven into 
interesting stories and told to the children. They 
should be encouraged to talk freely about the animals, 
and finally reproduce much of the story. The pur- 
pose is to impress the value of the domestic animals to 
man, and the perfect fitness of the animals to their 
surroundings. 


Chickadees. 


Piped a tiny voice hard by, 

Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 
Chick-chick-a-deedee! Saucy note, 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, 
As.if it said, ““Good-day, good sir! 

Fine afternoon, old passenger! 

Happy to meet you in these places, 


Where January brings few faces.” 
Emerson. 


MISS MERRY’S FRIDAYS. 
The Guessing Gallery.—(I.) 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 


| HE day was perfect, and it was no wonder 
that the young Tarryvillians were wish- 
ing they could get into those tempting 
woods, and gather their treasures of 
nuts. Miss Merry noticed the unusual 
restlessness, and realizing its cause, decided to start a 
counter interest. So, in the very middle of that Fri- 
day afternoon, just before the “A” geography class 
(when no one was expecting a “special’”), she drew 
from one of her desk drawers a chart she had prepared 
for just such an occasion as this. 

Miss Merry kept a drawer full of what she called 
“Specials.” And when the day was “cold and dark 
and dreary,” and the scholars began to feel akin to the 
day, or when there had been a birthday party the 
evening before, and the primaries had sat up unusually 
late and eaten an unusual amount of cake, she would 
suddenly produce one of the said “specials,” and 
presto! change! there would be a different set of 
scholars in five minutes. 

Not a word was said by the teacher when the chart 
was taken out. Instead, she calmly proceeded to hang 
it up on a frame in front of the class, and then went 
on with the geography recitation. And all the time 
that provoking chart was covered with a piece of 
cloth, so nobody could tell what is might prove to be! 

At first the A’s didn’t recite well. All their ener- 
gies were bent on discovering the what-ness behind 


that cloth. Miss Merry went quietly on with the 
geography outlines, and soon the class, seeing that 
they were not to find out the mystery till the lesson 
was over, turned the said energies to their geography, 
and were soon rewarded. Miss Merry knew well 
enough how much a little mystery, a little waiting, 
adds to the interest. 

The mysterious “veil” was at last thrown back, re- 
vealing a small screen covered with white cloth; at the 
top, in large red letters was the puzzling title, “The 
Guessing Gallery.” Underneath, arranged so that 
the white cloth would make a sort of framing for each 
face, were the pictures of ten men. Under them, in 
large, clear letters, “Who are We?” 

“Who are we?” evidently meant that the scholars 
might answer if they could, so up went one hand at 
once. “I know one face, Miss Merry,” Lois said. “It 
is Phillips Brooks, the great bishop of Boston, who 
wrote beautiful things and was a noble man. My 
mother had some writings of his, and his picture.” 

“And wouldn’t you like to see his church?” asked 
Miss Merry, producing some stereopticon views from 
that “Special” drawer. And the class enjoyed a bit 
of a visit to that beautiful church, under her charge. 
Lois was given an extra mark, because she had recog- 


nized the face immediately. And it was decided that 
each face should mean one mark, and the marks were 


to count for their “rewards” by and by. 

None of the scholars felt envious of the winners, 
for all had an equal chance, and so could not com- 
plain. 

“T guess, for I’m not real sure, that the one in the 
corner is the man who wrote ‘Onr Country,’ the book 
we read last winter,” said Andrew. “His picture was 
not in the book, but you showed us his likeness at the 
time. I would recognize it if I saw it again. This 
looks a Jittle different to me.” 

“T have not that photo here now, but your ‘guess’ 
is correct, Andrew. It is Dr. Strong.” 

The time was up, and the guessing had to stop; but 
as soon as school was dismissed the pupils gathered 
around the gallery, and sketched the faces in their 
note books. They were planning to make a thorough 
search next week through papers, magazines, biog- 
raphies, histories, ete., with note books in their 
pockets, ready for instant comparison with all the 
faces they found, for duplicates of these likenesses. 
For, if they could, they were to name each character, 
give a tiny sketch of his life and work, and tell some 
interesting anecdote about him, next Friday after- 
noon. 

Any time during the week they could hand in their 
guesses to the teacher,and if these were correct,a mark 
would be given for each face. Each Friday after- 
noon, when a new group appeared in the gallery, they 
were to win an extra mark if they could name a face 
immediately. [N. B. That made them read the 
current magazines and papers more closely, in order 
to be familiar with the faces of famous people, and 
that was not at all hurtful to their studies. | 

There would be no names in the gallery the first 
week. But afterwards the names printed or written 
were attached to the faces, that the school might grow 
familiar with them as the days went by. 

“T declare!” said Sam, at the end of the first week, 
“T hate to see these faces leave. They’ve been looking 
down at me so pleasant, while I was digging away at 
the geography table, that T’ll feel lonesome when 
they’re gone!” 

“Then we must not send them away.” Miss Merry 
had already planned to keep the gallery. “Let’s put 
our thinking caps on, and see how we can manage to 
accommodate all our guests, as the number increases.” 

“We'll have the biggest and nicest guessed-room in 
Tarryville!” chuckled Sam. 

The result was that Sam and Joe made two frames 
to fit the upper halves of the doors, and the girls 
covered them with white cloth, and pasted on each 
group of guests (Sam always spelled it guesseds, 
which he said was decidedly the proper spelling 
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in this case!), as they left their quarters in the gallery 
for a longer visit on the door frames. 

This is only a bit of an idea, but it is meant for the 
teachers who have to make much out of little. As 
you see, these galleries cost nothing, but it makes 
much difference how a thing is done. A little fun 
and a little mystery add much to the interest; the 
presentation of a subject has everything to do with 
its success. 

What good results were there from the gallery? 
Ever so many! First, it’s fun,—if you only manage it 
rightly,—when the gallery first appears, and the first 
guesses are flying in, particularly if Will, and Lois, and 
Tillie all recognize Miss Alcott’s fine strong face at 
the first glimpse, and are all eager to tell what they 
know about the pleasant old house where the March 

- family lived, and the hard days before “Jo” won fame 
and comfort for them. 

“We tried playing Pilgrims, as Meg, Jo, Beth, and 
Amy did, and I dropped Grandpa’s best bag down a 
flight of stairs and broke it all to pieces. It was my 
‘burden’ you know. That ended our pilgrim play, 
but we had good times over it!” said Tillie. 

Why do we stop for this bit of side talk? Because 
it started a chat over Miss Alcott’s characters; and that 
was a good chance for a bit of a “talk” from Miss 
Merry. For those boys and girls were hearty, earnest, 
lovable young people, and the Tarryvillians could 
learn many a lesson in patience, courage, and cheerful- 
ness from them. Then Miss Merry talked of Miss 
Alcott, whom she had met, and by the time the chat 
was over they were all very eager to read Mrs. Cheney’s 
life of Miss Alcctt. 

In this way they became acquainted with the life 
and works of writers, clergymen, statesmen, and 
heroes, and they didn’t realize that they were taking 
quite a solid course in biography either. And don’t 
you think that this constant study of the lives of the 
great and the good, the deeds of philanthropists and 
reformers, as well as of writers and statesmen, must 
have a helpful influence? And will not the boys be 
the better business men for knowing how the men of 
the great firms worked their way up? 

Secondly, the scholars paid closer attention during 
the week to their literature, language, history, and 
geography; for Miss Merry was pretty sure to bring in 
quietly some of the coming guests, or allude to some 
book in which they were apt to find them. Perhaps 
the history class were on the constitution, and the 
teacher would put a collection of statesmen, past and 
present, on the reading table. Among them would 
be one or two of an intended gallery group. So they 
must be on the qui vive for a hint. You know it’s 
not at all injurious for a scholar to be so attentive! 

Thirdly, the pupils took a real interest in helping to 
fill the gallery. ‘They saved for Miss Merry the list of 
writers in advertising pages, pictures, catalogues, ete. 
Of course, they could not “guess” the ones they 
brought, but Miss Merry saw that they had an equal 
chance on the ones she gave. 

All this made the pupils take a more “firm-like” 
view of the partnership of teacher and scholars. And 
I think that is one of the secrets of the success of the 
Tarryville school. 


Schoolroom Incidentals. 
Give the schoolroom a home reception-room look. 


A schoolroom without a good broom and*duster is 
a reflection upon someone. 

A schoolhouse without an umbrella stand is lacking 
in one of the essentials of good furnishing. 

Every schoolroom should have smooth, clean wrap- 
ping paper and a ball of twine. 

Chairs are much more homelike for visitors than 

settees. 

A schoolroom clock that does not keep good time 
is a nuisance. 


Clear the walls of all dilapidated or dust-worn 
ornamentation. 
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New Year Exercise. 
(For eight children.) 


BY L. F. ARMITAGE. 


All._—The New Year is coming, is coming, 
He’s here at the door, they say; 
We'll give him a hearty greeting, 
Oh, happy may be his stay! 


1. And what shall we give to the New Year, 
Who will stay with us many a day? 


2. Let us give to him sweet, smiling faces, 
Happy hearts in our work or our play. 


3. Let us give to him hands that are willing 
Whene’er there is work to be done. 


4. Let us give to him feet swift and ready - 
On errands of mercy to run. 

5. Let us give to him hearts pure and holy, 
That love only the good and the right. 


6. Let us give to him lips that are truthful, 
That in evil words take no delight. 


7. Let us give to him strong, earnest boyhood, 
And girlhood brave, tender, and true. 


8. Let us give him unselfishness, patience 
And gentleness, these are his due. 


All.—And then, when his days have been numbered, 
And another we see drawing near, 
We can say, ‘““We’ve been friends true and faithful. 
A tender farewell, dear Old Year!” 


Song (Air: “America.”’) 
Now comes the glad New Year, 
To be a friend most dear, 

If true we prove. 
As glides the time away, 
We'll give him day by day, 
In all we do or say, 
Kindness and love. 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


OUR GREAT HEROES. 
Recitation.— 
No countries have the heroes 
So loyal, good, end great, 
As Washington and Lincoln, 
Whose births we celebrate. 


Their hands to help were ready, 
Their judgments keen and true; 
Long may they live in memory’s halls, 

Their deeds each year renew. 


We celebrate each year with love 
Their birthdays far and near, 

Our flags and banners wave on high, 
For honored names so dear. 


THE CROWNING OF OUR HEROES. 


[A bust of Washington should be on one side of the 
platform, and one of Lincoln opposite. (If busts be un- 
available, have a large picture of Washington and Lincoln 
on an easel at the right and left.) ] 

Four pupils march in singing the following words to 
air: ‘‘America”:— 

We march with hearts so true, 
Our tributes we renew, 

To heroes dear; 
Their lives we emulate, 
We crown them good and great, 
Each year we celebrate 

Their lives so dear. 


Pupil, holding a wreath of evergreens, steps forward 
before the bust (or picture) of Washington and recites: — 
O glorious Washington, thy face we view, 
So strong to think, to act, to speak; 
A soldier, wise;—a leader, true; 
A man whom all the world would seek. 


Ready for duty to God and man, 

To country and for the country’s good; 
To fight for liberty and wisely plan 

An independent brotherhood. 


So Washington I now will crown - 
With evergreens so fair, 

Unfading shall be his renown, 
Our love for him declare. 


All repeat.— 
And ever anew our hearts shall love 


His glorious deeds, his life, his name; 

And ever anew our voices sing, 
In loyal praises of his fame. 

A second pupil with wreath of evergreen steps forward 
to the bust (or picture) of Lincoln. 

O Lincoln! Great and wise and good, 
Our gratitude to thee is due; 

A man beloved and understood, 
So just, so loyal, and so true! 


Struggling, striving, pushing onward, 
Ever doing what seemed best; 

Guarding, guiding, planning union, 
Peace, and love, and rest. 


So now, our Lincoln, I would crown, 
Wich evergreens so fair; 

And may his name forever live, 
Our love for him declare. 


All (with school) repeat.— 
And ever anew our hearts shall love 
His glorious deeds, his life, his name; 
And ever anew our voices sing, 
In loyal praise our hero’s fame. 


All sing third stanza of Hail Columbia: — 
‘Sound, sound the trump of fame! 

Let Washington’s great name 
Ring thro’ the world with loud applause, 
Ring thro’ the world with loud applause! 
Let every clime, to freedom dear, 
Listen ~with a joyful ear; 
With equal skill, with steady power, 
He governs in the fearful hour 
Of horrid war, or guides with ease 
The happier time of honest peace. 


Chorus. 


Firm united let us be 

Rallying round our liberty, 

As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find.” 


All exeunt. 


EXERCISE BY THE SCHOOL. 


Boys (with flags waving).— 
We wave our country’s flags on high, 
We're steadfast, each a loyal son, 
We cheer those names that will not die, 
Our Lincoln and our Washington. 
Girls (waving handkerchiefs).— 
We join our cheers for heroes brave, 
Praise courage firm and faith sublime, 
Each gave his life our land to save, 
We'll praise those names in every clime. 


Boys.— 
No bells e’er pealed such tidings grand, 
As those on Independence morn, 
The echoes rolled from strand to strand. 
For Liberty and Washington. 
Girls.— 


Again bells rang for slaves now free, 
For union and for Lincoln true, 
States unite from sea to sea,— 
O cheer the red and white and blue. 


Song (school), air: ‘March from Faust.”— 
“Glory and love to the men of old; 
Their sons may copy their virtues bold; 
Courage in heart and a sword in hand, 
Yes, ready to fight or ready to die for Fatherland. 
Who needs bidding to dare by a trumpet blown? 
Who lacks pity to spare, when the battle 13 won”? 
Who would fly from a foe, if alone or last? 
And boast he was true, as coward might do, 
When peril is past? 
(Repeat first four lines.) 


“O New Year! New Year! so glad and free, 
What will you bring in your arms for me? 
Here I stand, waiting to bid you good-speed, 
What will you bring me, of all that I need?” 


“Now is the time to begin to do right; 
To-day, whether skies be dark or bright; 
Make others happy by deeds of love, 
Looking up, always, for help from abeve.”’ 


“Fair with deeds of kindness 
Be thy year begun, 

Bright with love unfading 
Be it’s setting sun.” 
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